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THE CONSERVATIVE LEADERS AT LIVERPOOL. 


Tor is no reason to grudge Lord Dery the satisfac- 
tion which he may naturally have derived from his re- 
ception by his supporters at Liverpool. The party and its 
leader applauded each other in reciprocal harmony, and the 
members of the late Ministry returned the kindly compli- 
ments of their chief by declaring that there was never a 
Premier whom men could follow with greater pleasure 
and pride. Lord Matmesspury, Lord CHetmsrorp, Mr. 
DisraEwi, and Lord Dersy himself, dwelt with especial 
satisfaction on the cordial unanimity which had distinguished 
the Conservative Cabinet. Yet it is a remarkable fact that, 
during a year’s tenure of office, one of the principal members 
of the Government was all but dismissed, and that two others 
afterwards seceded from office in consequence of an irreconcilable 
difference of opinion. Lord Stan.ry was well known todissent 
from the rest of the Cabinet on almost every question of prin- 
ciple, and Sir Joun PakineTon was deemed, in many respects, 
heretical by the more old-fashioned majority of his col- 
leagues. Perhaps no Ministry in recent times has dispensed 
more entirely with the cement of common convictions, and 
yet there is, in some sense, an excuse for the boast that the 
head of the Government and his supporters acted 
together with habitual cordiality. It is a great ad- 
vantage to a party when the leaders in both Houses occupy 
their position without dispute or jealousy. Lord Dersy’s 
rank and eloquence, as well as his personal character, naturally 
secure the deference of his followers; and Mr. D1sragwi 
has shown considerable tact in softening or overcoming 
the prejudices which he originally challenged and defied. Mr. 
WALpo_e is believed to have regarded with some impatience 
the habitual acquiescence of the Cabinet in all the suggestions 
of the two principal leaders, and the more consistent al- 
legiance of Lord Matmessury, Lord Harpwicke, or Lord 
CHELMSFORD, must have been satisfactory rather than sur- 
rising or flattering to Lord Dersy and his chief adviser. 
evertheless, any set of Ministers who contrive to maintain 
internal concord are entitled to take credit for their supe- 
riority in one important point to a restless assemblage of 
jealous rivals. Mr. Disrarui, as the real author of the 
Ministerial policy, led his party into several unpardonable 
blunders ; but in the Cabinet or on the Treasury benches he 
never pushed or provoked a single personal quarrel. Effective 
discipline in some degree compensated for errors of strategy, 
and even for the absence of any definite system or purpose. 
There is no doubt that a Conservative party, especially 
when it is out of office, may have the opportunity of ren- 
dering valuable service to the country. When the institu- 
tions of the country are threatened, two Conservative parties 
are still better than one. The Government, by its respon- 
sible position, is naturally led to regard unnecessary inno- 
vation with suspicion and distaste, and, on the other hand, 
it is now Lord Dergy’s cue to watch and check Lord Jonn 
RussELL, instead of tempting the authorized Reformer to 
bid against piratical copyists for popular applause and sup- 
port. An Opposition can dispense with a positive creed far 
more conveniently than a Government. The great system- 
monger of the Conservatives even assured his puzzled 
audience that, provided there were different Parliamentary 
parties, it was immaterial whether they had anything to 
differ about. “I maintain,” said Mr. Disragui, “that 
“it is an error, a pernicious error, to associate the 
“existence in England of great Parliamentary parties 
“solely with the existence of great political questions.” 
In other words, it is the duty of Lord Dersy’s friends to 
keep together, even though they may happen to concur in 
Lord Patmerston’s measures. Sooner or later they will 
have some objection to make, or, in extreme cases, they may 
even offer their collective support to the Minister, but the 


main point is to “extirpate the monopoly of Liberalism, and 
“to show that no single party is to have a peculiar privilege 
“ of governing the country by right.” It may be admitted 
that the vigilance of a hostile minority is indispensable to 
the satisfactory working of Parliamentary Government, but 
Mr. Disraett characteristically forgets that there ought to 
be some real or supposed motive for hostility, or rather for 
opposition. The proposed Reform Bill, which will be brought 
forward in defiance of the matured judgment of its respon- 
sible authors, will furnish a public question important enough 
to justify the joint action of any political party which may 
have the means of rendering it as innocuous as possible. 
In the meantime, the Government must accept Lord Drrsy’s 
assurance that he will not “seek to eject them from 
“ office without regard to the interests of the country, or to 
“the probability of being able to succeed them.” It may be 
admitted that, on a former occasion, his coalition with Mr. 
Miyer Gipson and Lord Joun was not formed 
without a due consideration of the probability of succeeding 
the Ministry which was to be driven from office. 

The only objectionable speech at the Liverpool festival 
was Lord Matmessury’s ill-timed dissertation on foreign 
politics. Deferential assertions of the good will entertained 
to England by a foreign potentate have fortunately become 
as unpalatable as they were at all times degrading. Lord 
Matmessury has learned from Mr. Disrart to call the 
Emperor of the Frencn “that Prince ;” and it seems that 
“that Prince” has lately assured his early friend of his desire 
to maintain the English alliance. It was hardly necessary to 
repay the compliment by talking of the unspeakable value 
of the French alliance to England, or by retrospective 
alarm at the half-forgotten menaces of the bellicose French 
Colonels. The additional indiscretion of delivering an un- 
necessary opinion on the present state of affairs in China 
was scarcely necessary to prove Lord MaLmessury’s un- 
fitness to be entrusted with the conduct of foreign affairs. 
Lord Dersy’s speech was worthy of his reputation as an 
orator, and he displayed more than usual discretion in his 
forcible and effective manner of saying nothing. His 
audience felt that a great party leader was taking them into 
his confidence, and when they reflected on the substance of 
his flowing periods they only found it was their duty on 
every occasion to vote for candidates who in turn would vote 
for Lord Dersy. The most novel portion of his speech con- 
sisted in the most whimsical ancedote which ever threw 
light on the Duke of WeiiNncTon’s theories as to “the 
“ Queen’s Government being carried on.” About the end of 
1845, Lord Jonn Russext shrunk from the arduous task of 
repealing the Corn-laws, and consequently Sir Roserr 
Peet resumed office with the great body of his former 
colleagues. It seems that the Duke of Wetitneron, who 
was at the time Ministerial leader in the House of Lords, 
wrote to urge the then Lord Srantey to assume the 
command of the Conservative Opposition, on the ground 
that Sir Roxsert Peet had irrevocably forfeited the 
confidence of the party. It is well known how the 
Duke overruled the conscientious scruples of ordinary peers 
who hesitated to abandon their former opinions in favour 
of Protection. “You can’t,” he said, “object to the 
“repeal of the Corn-laws more than I do, and you see 
“that I am going to vote for the measure.” To Lord 
STANLEY, as a great political leader, he thought it right to 
assign an independent and opposite duty. As the . 
Conservative party, it was better to provide it wits kar 
fessional commanding officer than to leave it if} ¢hé‘unds-et \, 
mere adventurers and guerilla’ chieftains. “Lord 
justified his anomalous commission by a 
from the mode of attack which Lord Grorce Borie’ 
Mr. Disrazxi carried on against Sir Rosert Peg 
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following summer brought Lord Jonny into power. 
It is perhaps strange that, even after the lapse of several 
years, he should puzzle a Liverpool meeting by recording so 
singular a title to the willing allegiance of the Conservative 
arty. 

‘ Mr. Disrarit would perhaps have been more judicious if 
he had passed over his questionable achievements in finance, 
although he felt a just confidence that none of his hearers 
were likely to follow or comprehend his apology. “I re- 
“ commended,” he said, “ a reduction of taxation which, had it 
“ not become an imperative duty to make a considerable in- 
“ crease in the armaments of the country, would still have 
“ left a large surplus in the Exchequer.” In other words, 
the Minister, for the sake of popularity, caused an unneces- 
sary deficit ; and he might have added that he could only pro- 
duce, even in the first instance, an ostensible equilibrium by 
addingtwo millions to the National Debt. The Budget of 1858 
was the least creditable which has appeared for several years, 
and it was, on the whole, judicious in an after-dinner speech 
to glide rapidly over a dangerous topic. Theories about poli- 
tical parties were better suited both to the occasion and 
to the genius of the speaker, and the Liverpool Conser- 
vatives probably find a natural pleasure in discovering 
that, in voting for their own colours, they have been 
unconsciously illustrating some utterly unintelligible doc- 
trine of political philosophy. Some among them, who may 
have occasionally suspected the genuineness of their own 
convictions, must be gratified by the information that it is 
not necessary for a party to hold any distinctive opinions. 
It is much easier to ascertain that a cockade is blue than to 
find out a difference in the policy of two successive Ministries. 
Sometimes, according to Nr. DisraE.i, there are duties 
more important and more solemn than even a blind adhe- 
rence to party; but in ordinary cases the Conservatives 
ought to rely on “a combination of political action to guide 
“them.” It would have been difficult to invent a more 
felicitous phrase to express the entire negation of every 
theory, principle, and dogma which could distinguish a poli- 
tical party from a faction. Mr. Disrarwi has yet to learn 
that in » Ae with human motives it is possible to go 
down to the lowest depths and yet not to be profound. 


ADMIRALTY PROGRESS. 


LD Lord Etpon, after he had taken his ease on the 
woolsack for half a lifetime, and devoted his great talents 
to keeping the world which he found so comfortable as free 
from improvement as possible, was once asked the slightly 
impertinent question, whether he thought public men in 
general regarded their country’s good more than their own. 
Of course he was of opinion that patriotism was the rule, 
mpenenly among his own little clique of King’s Friends. 
e should not like to repeat the same question with 
reference to modern statesmen. Probably the official tone 
is some degrees better than it was in the good old Tory 
days, but what sort of answer can be given even now to 
the inquiry whether your average Minister has any whole- 
some sense of the enormous responsibility which rests on those 
who have the welfare, the honour, and the safety of the country 
entrusted to their keeping? It would be easy to pick out men 
who haveshown, in the wrong way, their consciousness of duties 
too heavy for them. There is a sickly sense of responsibility 
which leads to unenterprising routine, as well as an in- 
vigorating feeling which stimulates resource and prompts to 
action. Between jaunty recklessness and over-sensitive 
dread it is hard to find any who at once feel their 
responsibilities and do not shrink from them. The result is 
that Ministers, as a rule, go just where they are driven, and 
then make a boast of their respect for public opinion. If 
this be thought a severe judgment on other departments, no 
one will deny that it applies exactly to the Admiralty, not 
merely at present, but at all times and under all Govern- 
ments. 

Shortly after the Reform Bill there was a mania for eco- 
nomy, and the Admiralty, so far from struggling to maintain 
the efficiency of the service, adopted the popular cry, stopped 
the work in all the yards, discharged their seamen, sold off 
their stores, and reduced their estimates. The next move 
was again under influence from without. Iron steamers 
came into fashion for commercial purposes, and a cry was got 
up for their introduction into the navy. Immediately a 
score of paddle-vessels, with sides which could scarcely resist 
a rifle-ball, were turned out to serve about the same purpose 
as painted ships upon a painted ocean. They looked vastly 


imposing, and they satisfied the public for the time. That 
was enough for the Admiralty, and no one thought himself 
responsible for neglecting the simple trials which would have 
settled at once the wisdom of such an experiment. A few years 
later, the cry was all for gun-boats, and the Admiralty, in defe- 
rence to the 7'imes,almost abandoned the construction of liners. 
A warning came, however, from the dockyards of France, which 
the Admiralty, as usual, were the last to see, but which raised 
a demand too loud to be resisted, and compelled the Board to 
set to work in earnest to restore the superiority of our line 
of battle. Thanks to the good sense and resolution of the 
public, and to the docility of the Admiralty, the work of 
building a screw fleet has been pushed on with a vigour 
which—if steadily continued and, in case of need, increased— 
will in time bring up the material of the fleet to something 
like an adequate state of preparation. 

We should be the last to complain that the Admiralty is 
in some degree sensible to impressions from without; for, if 
it were not so, the navy would have vanished altogether by 
this time. But is it unreasonable to ask that the Board 
which presides over the fleet should occasionally originate 
something, if only to show that it possesses some vital force, 
and is not a mere dead organization which requires un- 
ceasing shucks of public outcry to galvanize it into the sem- 
blance of life? At this moment we believe it is exerting 
itself creditably in building ships; and it seems to have 
been so far awakened to the profligate waste which has been 
going on in the dockyards as to concentrate its chief energies 
upon Chatham, which, by the side of some of the other yards, 
may almost be called an economical establishment. This is so 
far well, but it is no excuse for delaying the re-organization 
of the whole system. A little vigorous reform in this direc- 
tion would furitish ample funds for objects, if possible, of even 
greater importance than the construction of reasonably cheap 
ships. Every ship that is added to the fleet ought to be a fresh 
warning to the Board against the loitering policy which has 
led us to the very edge of danger. The more ships we have, 
the more men we shall want to turn them to account. Yet 
the Admiralty seem to be complacently counting the vessels 
which they have put upon the stocks, without stirring a 
finger to remedy the fatal deficiency of men. They know 
well that they could not man in an emergency even the in- 
adequate fleet which is lying in reserve in the dockyards. 
All men know at last that defences which are unready are 
worse than useless for modern warfare. Time was once the 
great ally of peaceful nations, Leisurely preparations sufficed 
to meet tardy aggression. But time has deserted the defence 
for the attack, and promptitude is henceforth more needful 
for those who would preserve than for those who would 
destroy the peace of the world. 

If there were one spark of inherent energy in the Board 
of Admiralty, it would not wait to be driven into the neces- 
sary measures for securing a reserve which might be relied on 
at a moment's warning. But it seems to be settled that the 
official fortress of inaction shall hold out until a regular 
siege, with the proper amount of Parliamentary battering 
and’ out-of-door bombarding, shall have set the Duke of 
Somerset and his garrison into motion in a new direction. 
Slowly, and somewhat against the grain, they were first 
taught the lesson that the country really meant them to 
build a fleet with all possible despatch. They have next 
to learn that they must find the way to man it when- 
ever it is wanted. Difficulties, no doubt, may be suggested 
by wholesale, but they are not more formidable now than 
they will be when, in deference to popular pressure, the 
attempt will be made either by the Duke of Somerset or 
a more energetic successor to his post. It would be easy now 
for the Admiralty to gain some credit by showing that, for 
once, it was not lagging far behind the wise impatience of 
the people. It is the business of the Board to arrange the 
details of the scheme; but with a liberal Parliament to back 
them, and almost a superabundance of practical opinions col- 
lected for their guidance, the enterprise ought not to alarm 
men of ordinary sagacity and resource. 

After all, perhaps, the details of the project may not be 
the most jmportant part of it. The one thing which is cer- 
tain is that the reserve must be bought. The amount of 
the price will probably have more to do with the success 
of the experiment than the particular form in which it is 
given. The Naval Lord who bore down upon the Admiralty 
about the beginning of the year tells a story which has 
always struck us as going to the root of this manning ques- 
tion. “A gentleman farmer of a penurious disposition 
* complained to a friend that his horses were never up to 
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“their work, and that he could not get them into con- 
“ dition.” The interrogative reply was, “Did you ever 
“try oats?” The Admiralty has been lamenting now 
for many years that, with the vast seafaring popu- 
Jation of England to draw from, it cannot keep the 
fleet manned. The question, “ Did you ever try money ?” 
may perhaps suggest to them the way out of their diffi- 
culty. Everything else has been tried in vain. The excite- 
ment of war was once relied on as certain to fill our ships, in 
spite of the double wages paid in the merchant service. 
The Russian campaign settled that point. The war filled 
the ships, it is true, but with a dozen ostlers, cabmen, and 
tailors for every seaman who could be tempted to join. 
Then continuous service was to be an unfailing resouree— 
and a very good plan it may be to keep up a peace establish- 
ment. Registration and a half-compulsory naval militia 
system were tried on paper, only to be abandoned before they 
were put in practice. Nothing remains but to try the plan 
which has been suggested last instead of first—to secure a 
reserve of seamen by adequate pay, and to train them by occa- 
sional practice. It will not do to trust to raw levies, or to 
make sudden demands on ill-paid and discontented men. 
Fair rewards and sufficient training will probably be found to 
contain the whole secret of an effective reserve. Both 

and practice will cost money, but to stint either would defeat 
the scheme altogether. There will probably be little time 
to train the fleet whenever the reserve may be called out in 
force. The men ought to step on bourd ready, like the 
sailors of the Channel squadron, to make good gunnery 
practice in November weather, and work through such a 
gale as blew last week without parting company or 
breaking their line of sailing. If the practice of one summer 
has done so much for the crews of the Channel fleet, a very 
moderate amount of annual traiving would bring the reserve 
corps into at least a respectable state of preparation for war. 
But it is vain to speculate on what may be done until the 
Lords of the Admiralty have recognised in the voice of the 
public the sound which disturbs their repose and summons 
them to unwelcome action. As yet they seem a little deafened 
by the incessant call for “ships.” If they listen more keenly, 
they will find that the cry is changing into “ships and men.” 
With such plain sailing as they have before them, common 
sense, one would have thought, might have taught them to 
anticipate clamour. But that would be against all the 
traditions of the Board. They seem to consider themselves 
at liberty to throw all the responsibility of action on the 
public, and to reserve to themselves the privilege of obstruc- 
tion until the pressure from without becomes too severe to 
be longer resisted. No Minister of any energy would con- 
descend to so cowardly an abdication of his duties. 


THE FRENCH EMPEROR AND THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 


F the letter attributed to the Emperor of the Frencu is 

genuine, Napoceon IIT. has laid down a detailed plan for 
the regeneration of Italy which has the merit of being almost 
equally objectionable to every class and party in the nation. 
The moral influence of the Popz, which is despised and 
detested by nine Italians out of ten, is, according to the 
Imperial scheme, to be increased and extended; and at 
the same time, reforms which in turn are odious to the 
Pore will be introduced into the Ecclesiastical States. 
The definitive arrangement has not even the trifling 
recommendation of coinciding with the preliminaries 
which the necessities of war may have forced on Na- 
poteon III. at Villafranca. The Duke of Mopena, 
who shared in the general guarantee given to the Austrian 
Viceroys, is, it seems, to be deprived of his dominions. The 
Duke of Parma is not even to be restored to the territory 
which he held by an hereditary title; and a couple of foreign 
potentuates are to present him with half a million of subjects, 
to whose allegiance he has as little right as his patrons 
themselves. As if to prove that the stipulations of Villa- 
franca are iu no respect binding, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany is, without any ciaim of reason or justice, to acquire 
some additional territory. Finally, Austria is to withdraw 
her German forces from Venetia, and Mantua and Peschiera 
are to be garrisoned by federal troops. The authenticity of 
the document requires farther confirmation, but in the 
meantime it may be treated as a formal summary of the 
terms which have been constantly recommended to the ac- 
ceptance of Italy by the French Ministerial papers. When the 
scheme is thus stated in detail, its absurd and unstatesman- 
like character scarcely requires any further exposure. 


If the Emperor of Ausrria had, during the interview of 
Villafranca, made any promise as to the administration of 
Venetia, the concession would certainly have been made 
public, for the purpose of softening the universal disappoint- 
ment occasioned by the sudden peace. As to Mantua and 
Peschiera, it was expressly stated that all the fortresses on 
the Mincio were to remain in the possession of Austria. If 
it is true that an entirely different arrangement has been 
made at Zurich, Austria must obviously have received some 
fresh equivalent which has not yet been published to the 
world. The Emperor of the Frencu, if he wishes his state- 
ments to be believed, ought to make them complete and in- 
telligible before he requires that his dictatorial counsels 
should be followed. The most uninstructed politician is in 
2 position to see that the allegations which have been put 
forward are either untrue or a mere fraction of the truth. It 
is especially necessary to disclose the nature of the secret 
compensation which must have been provided for Austria 
since the conclusion of the war. Two great fortresses and 
the cherished unity of the Empire have not been sacrificed 
through a disinterested love either of Italy or of France. 

The language which the French Government has held since 
the cessation of hostilities has been characterized, like the 
alleged manifesto, by a total and deliberate forgetfulness of 
existing facts and of the feelings of all parties concerned. It 
is not now for the first time that the Papal Presidency is 
represented as a measure which, satisfying “the religious 
“sentiments of Catholic Europe,” will also enable the 
Holy See to make reasonable concessions to its own im- 
mediate subjects, But Catholic Europe entertains no senti- 
ment of the kind, and the Pore has assuredly neither the 
will nor the power to liberalize and reform his government. 
Ina letter addressed to Vicror Emmanuel, the religious 
sentiments of Catholic Piedmont might have deserved as 
much consideration as the lachrymose fustian of French or 
Irish bishops. The Kingdom of Sardinia is at this moment 
threatened with an interdict, and the Sovereign is, in 
the person of his Minister, denounced by the Pore himself 
as having, by his policy at Bologna, constructively 
denied the immortality of the soul. The meetings of a 
Diet or Federal Assembly at Rome would either degenerate 
into idle formalities, or lead to inextricable conflict and 
confusion. Nevertheless, it is not impossible that the 
Emperor of the French may be especially bent on the 
accomplishment of the most chimerical part of his own pro- 
ject. M. pe Monratempert has again incurred an official 
censure by the utterance of an unwelcometruth. As alover 
of liberty he was prosecuted for applauding the freedom of 
England, and in his capacity of a zealous Roman Catholic, he 
is now reproved for the undeniable statement that the French 
expedition to Italy has endangered the temporal authority of 
the Porg. As the same conviction is undoubtedly shared by 
the Ultramontane priesthood of France, extraordinary efforts 
will probably be made to prove that devotion to the Holy See 
forms an inseparable element in the great militant French 
“idea.” On this point, again, Englishmen are entitled to ask 
whether Lord Patmerston and Lord Joun RussE.t are pre- 
pared to consult, in a Congress of Great Powers, the religious 
sentiments of “Catholic Europe.” It is true that the French 
and Austrian Governments have long provided a Pontifical 
police for the suppression of open discontent at Rome and in 
the Ecclesiastical States, but it is quite unnecessary that Eng- 
land, receiving no credit for religious sentiment, should sanc- 
tion, either by interference or by silence, a continuance and 
extension of an iniquitous system. 

There is to be a decent amount of freedom—a liberté sage 
—established in Italy, under the auspices of France and of 
Austria. If the Imperial intentions are carried out, there 
is no doubt that the liberty which may ensue will, whatever . 
may be its other characteristics, be undeniably sage. Nothing 
more decorous or unobjectionable than the liberty of the 
French Chambers and press can be desired by the most pre- 
judiced Monarch. The Pore himself once appointed a Consulta, 
wh'ch was at liberty to render unobjectionable advice, if the 
Government under any circumstances thought proper to in- 
vite it. France would be justified in resenting the establish- 
ment, by her own Government, of a less absolute monarchy 
in Italy than that which constitutes her own felicity at home. 
If the Confederation were ever brought into actual existence, 
it would be far better for Italy to dispense with any foreign 
guarantees for liberal institutions. The Power which grants 
a constitution is likely to assume a right of watching over 
its infractions, and especially of checking any popular 
attempts to transgress its limits. The proposed exclusion of 
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foreign influence seems for the present to be inaugurated by 
the minutest regulation of all the affairs of Italy, without 
the slightest participation on the part of the nation, or even 
of the Sovereigns themselves. 

The Imperial letter, if it is authentic, refers in singularly 
ambiguous terms to the position of the Ducal Pretenders. 
‘Their rights are said to be reserved, although it appears that 
the rights of the dynasty of Este are to be disregarded, “ but 
“the independence of Central Italy has also been guaran- 
“ teed, inasmuch as all idea of foreign intervention has been 
“ formally set aside.” It is not clear whether the guaranteed 
independence involves the power of refusing to readmit the 
fugitive Princes. The words may also refer to a supposed 
exemption from foreign influence, notwithstanding the 
restoration of the Austrian vassals. The consolidation of 
Italian independence by the hands of Boursons and Haps- 
BURGS, is an idle substitution of forms and phrases for the 
securities which the nation desires and demands. It is true 
that the Federative scheme, including the territorial aggran- 
dizement of Piedmont, would have been welcomed by the 
whole of Italy as a valuable boon, when, only twelve months 
‘ago, it would have been wholly impracticable. Before the 
war, Austria would have refused her consent, and it is not 
unreasonable that Italy also should change her policy with 
‘her circumstances, and claim to profit by the removal of 
external force, 

Even now, notwithstanding, the menacing remonstrances 
‘of France, the Italians have their fate in their own hands, 
‘if they are capable of a vigorous union. The Emperor of 
the Frencn, in the last resort, will scarcely dare either to 
make war on Piedmont or to allow the Austrians once 
more to garrison the Peninsula. All the towns, the for- 
tresses, the recruiting grounds, the material resources, art in 
the possession of their proper owners, and they can only be 
endangered by foreign invasion. There are men and money 
in abundance, and there is a daring ruler, with a well-organ- 
ized military system, ready to place himself at the head of his 
countrymen, if he can only depend on their following him. It 
is absurd to suppose that there can be any apprehension 
of danger from the Papal or Neapolitan arms. The greatest 
risk would be incurred by the refusal of the Piedmontese 
Government to take the lead of the national movement. In 


‘such a contingency, GARIBALDI might still continue the 


‘struggle by appealing to the revolutionary passions of the 
lower classes, and by consequently alienating the actual 
leaders of the national cause. In the absence of a recognised 
flag, amidst the dissensions of an uncertain and divided 
people, foreign aggression would inevitably prove successful. 
The long business of liberation would have once more to 
commence from the beginning, and rightful claims of inde- 
pendence would be regarded throughout Europe as menaces 
against existing establishments and against the public tran- 
quillity. 


MISSIONARIES AND INTERLOPERS. 


t ters older servants of the former East India Company had 
the firm persuasion that the presence in India of mis- 
sionaries and of independent European settlers would cost 
them in the long run their Empire. Probably nothing 
would more ruffle the superficial current of English prejudice 
than a hint that the Indian officials of those days may, after 
all, have been in the right. At the present moment, the 
men who are in India for the good of the souls of the 
Hindoos, and the men who are there in the interest of their 
own pockets, appear to have the ear of the British public, 
which almost seems to think that originally the East India 
Company was an intruder in the dominions which it won. 
Yet it is perhaps worth while to consider whether there may 
not have been something in the jealousies of the old Indian 
servants, even on the point on which their alarms are supposed 
to have been most unwarrantable. It is not a little remark- 
able that the persons who looked with greatest timidity 
on the progress of missionary proselytism were exactly the 


"persons who understood the Hindoo best, and whose system 


of government, compounded of Hindoo customs and English 
institutions, survives to the present day. The Governors- 
General very frequently gave their assistance to the mis- 
sionaries, and the Court of Directors more than once over- 
ruled in their favour the strongest representations of itsservants 
in Bengal. The great resistance to the enterprise of CaREY, 
Marsumay, and their coadjutors was offered by the men 
whose reputation was exclusively acquired by administrative 


ability displayed in India itself. Their opinions are recorded 


over and over again in the Reports of Parliamentary 
Committees, and they were unanimous, or nearly so, in the 
assertions they made. They declared that the mass of the 
Hindoos were wholly unable to distinguish between proselytism 
permitted by the Government and proselytism carried on 
by the Government. They affirmed that the continued 
assertion of the truth of Christianity and of the falsehood of 
Hindooism by men of the same race with the rulers of India, 
would in the end wear away the crust of native apathy, and 
rouse the fanaticism beneath into active ebullition. Not 
only was the fact of a general insurrection, of which 
the pretext should be jealousy of Christianity, announced 
by them, but the very mode of it was predicted. The 
massacre at Vellore, though missionary preaching had pro- 
bably very little to do with it, had yet indicated the quarter 
from which danger was to be anticipated. The perilous and 
perhaps fatal disaffection which Sir Jonn Matcoim and 
others prophesied was to have for its organ and expression 
the mutiny of the native army. 

The error of these Indian statesmen consisted, not in their 
conjuring up an imaginary danger, but in their not seeing 
that a real danger would have to be faced. They did not 
understand that the support of various kinds which they 
would require from home for the maintenance of their 
empire would only be accorded on condition of their finding 
some place for Christian proselytism. The simple truth is 
that these men, enlarged as were their views and great as 
was their benevolence, were not earnest believers in 
Christianity. The strong reaction against the religious phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century which had set in in England 
about the time we are speaking of, had but slightly, or not 
at all, extended to India. The Indian public retained the 
opinions and prejudices which had been universal at 
home among the upper, and widely diffused amid the 
middle classes, about 1750 or 1760. Still less did the 
Indo-Europeans experience any part of the movement—semi- 
philanthropic as well as religious in its character—which was 
headed by WixBerForce and his co-labourers, and which re- 
presented in England the sentimental ferocity which had had 
such prodigious effect in France. The obligation of giving 
the Hindoo the means of conversion to Christianity did 
not enter into the conception of public duty entertained 
even by the best of them. Nor had they the remotest idea 
that English public opinion would ever force them to under- 
take, whether they liked it or not, a task which they deemed 
idle as well as dangerous. It may almost be said that 
some of them had contracted a positive dislike of the 
Christian religion, at least in its most popular form. 
Their most eloquent representative in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Cartes Marsu, ventured openly to com- 
pare the Deity of Calvinism with Bhowani and Siva, 
not altogether to the disadvantage of the latter, and called 
upon the House of Commons to say whether the Hindoo, 
renouncing, as he most probably would, his great virtue of 
temperance, would be so vastly benefited by a conversion to 
“predestination and gin.” However, the English Govern- 
ment, pressed hard by Mr. Wivperrorce and the rising 
Evangelical party, and not very strenuously resisted by the 
Directors, was forced to give way ; and by clauses in the 
Charter Act of 1813, missionaries were allowed free entrance 
into the dominions of the East India Company. A compro- 
mise was then effected which stood firm till the late mutiny. 
The Indian Government was to refrain, with the utmost 
scrupulousness, from the very appearance of proselytism, 
but at the same time was to refrain, with as much 
scrupulousness, from interference with the missionaries. 
If this compromise were to remain undisturbed, it 
might fairly be said that the older Indians, in not fore- 
seeing its practicability, showed defective knowledge of the 
races they governed. But will it stand? The whole of re- 
ligious agitation in England at the present moment is directed 
towards its overthrow ; and while all the servants of the 
Indian Government have renounced the antiquated opinions 
of their predecessors, some of the most eminent amongst them 
are anxious largely to modify existing arrangements, in 
order that the Indian Government may no longer be 
“ashamed of its Christianity.” It is impossible, therefore, 
to say that the old alarmists are yet proved to be in the 
wrong. India, once lost by the revolt of the Sepoys, has 
been reconquered by Sikhs and by Europeans from home ; and 
the effect of the catastrophe has been to add still greater 
vigour to the recklessness of those who would be puzzled to 


explain the difference between their schemes for conversion 


and direct propagandism by open force. 
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As respects the gentlemen who delight to call themselves 
in irony by the old name of “interlopers,” it is the less 
necessary to consider what influence they have had in 
weakening the tenure by which the Empire is held, because 
they are at the present moment engaged in an active agita- 
tion for its destruction. It is a curious proof of the spirit 
which animates them, that, for want of a plausible grievance, 
they have borrowed all their cries against the Indian 
Government from home. They were not long in echoing 
the impudent assertion that the East India Company was 
deservedly punished by the mutiny for not having taught 
the Hindoos that Christian opinions are never propagated 
by force. Like numbers at home, they may be forgiven, 
in their ignorance of the common facts of history, for 
not knowing that they were blaming the Company for 
having refrained from inculcating a lie. But their right 
to reproach the Government for not having diffused proper 
notions of Christian charity may be tolerably well esti- 
mated by the recent scene in the Legislative Council, where 
their representative called it blasphemy even to speak of an 
equality between the European and the Hindoo races. The 
clamour against the Company for being ashamed of its Christi- 
anity having, however, subsided a little in England, the non- 
official minority has proceeded to borrow a number of projects 
from Mr. Brignt—not knowing apparently that the speech 
in which he broached them irreparably destroyed the credit 
which he had somehow acquired for more than ordinary 
acquaintance with Indian affairs. It is from him that they 
have got their scheme for dividing the Empire into three inde- 
pendent provinces, with separate representative councils—a 
scheme which comes to those who do not understand the 
Indian public with the credit of being backed by the whole 
weight of Indian opinion. It seems to divide into two 
branches. So far as it proposes to establish representative 
councils, it is a project for consecrating the privileges of the 
class which is now openly designated by its newspapers the 
“ white aristocracy,” and so destroying the last hope of a 
good understanding between India and her rulers. So far 
as it suggests the distribution of the Empire into three inde- 
pendent colonies with equal rights and powers, it is a mild 
version of a plan, described not long since by the Zimes' 
correspondent as particularly in favour with Calcutta poli- 
ticians, for “ giving wp Lord DaLuoustie’s conquests.” Oude, 
the Punjab, and Pegu are to be abandoned. The older 
provinces are to be retained because they “pay,” but 
are to be freed from subordination to any central 
authority, lest the ambition of some future Governor- 
General should again tempt him into a war of annexation. 
Words would be wasted in criticising proposals which would 
be unintelligible in their utter folly if they were not quite 
obviously advanced with the view of propitiating the great 
Birmingham demagogue. If Oude were left to shift for 
itself, we see no potentate so likely to unite it under his 
sceptre as Nana Sanis. Pegu, if restored to the King of 
Ava, would simply confirm that sovereign in the opinion, 
known to be still entertained by him, that he is stronger in 
arms than the English, and that he has only been worsted in his 
conflicts with them through some monstrous freak of fortune. 
The Punjab, on our withdrawal, would be remitted to that 
very anarchy of competing chiefs which followed the death of 
Runseet Sineu, and found no relief till it resulted in a 
wanton invasion of the dominions of the East India Com- 
pany. Three great wars would almost certainly be the first- 
fruits of the statesmanship of the “ white aristocracy.” 


M. DE MONTALEMBERT ON ITALY. 


THEN, a few weeks ago, the leading journals of France 
expressed a hope that some sort of liberty of the press 
would henceforth be conceded, the Moniteur replied that 
the press was not only free to criticise the acts of the Govern- 
ment, but that the Government would receive criticism with 
gratitude and pleasure. M. pz Monratemperr has taken 
the hint, and has recently published in the Correspondant an 
article on the present relations of France and the Pore. The 
result is exactly what might have been foreseen by all who 
are aware how entirely impossible it is that despotism and a 
free press should co-exist. if criticism of the acts of a Govern- 
ment is permitted, nothing can be more legitimate than for a 
strong Roman Catholic partisan to point out that the policy of 
the Government is adverse to the interests of the Papacy. 
When M. pe MontaLembert underwent his famous trial a 
year ago, the chief charge against him was that he had attacked 
the principles on which the Empire is based. But his present 


offence is of an entirely different character. He does not 
attack the Empire. He merely says that the Government 
has pursued a wrong line of policy ; and no criticism is pos- 
sible if a Government cannot endure to hear that its foreign 
policy is open to objection. The minor causes of complaint 
are of a very small kind. The Moniteur is indignant that, 
in a footnote, M. p— MontaLemBert has coupled the names 
of the Emperor and Macuiavetu. But it requires the 
keenness of hostile ingenuity to see that an author who 
says that statues have been erected to MACHIAVELLI at 
the same time as to two Princes means to intimate 
that the character of all three is equally bad. We are 
also given to understand that the Emperor intervenes in 
behalf of his allies as well as of himself. Not only he, but 
Victor EMMANUEL, is indirectly accused of resembling 
MacuIAVELU, and in another passage the conduct of Eng- 
land in the war is pronounced to have been “ignoble.” The 
Emperor cannot have seriously supposed that his allies would 
care much about these attacks. He must know that English- 
men are so accustomed to be abused by Continental writers 
that to be told merely that their conduct has been ignoble 
sounds in their ears like a sort of faint praise, and if there is 
any man in Europe on whom the innuendo that he is a master 
of sly, longheaded cunning would fall entirely harmless, it 
is the King of Sarpinia. According to any possible rules of 
fair discussion, M. pe MonTaLemsBert's article is perfectly 
irreproachable. But the Empire and fair discussion cannot 
possibly go on together, and therefore sharp measures have 
been taken at once,and M. p—E MontaLemBert again becomes 
the victim of Imperial timidity. 

The drift of his article is to show that France this year 
has taken a very different course from that which she took 
ten years ago, and that under a despotism she spoils the Holy 
See, instead of upholding all its rights as she did when she 
was free. M. DE MonTALEMBERT wishes us to recall to mind 
that Louis Napo.eon, in the early days of his Presidency, 
was strongly inclined te countenance the Romans in their 
revolt against the Pops, and that it was only because a large 
majority of the Assembly insisted on an active inter- 
vention in his favour that the Presmpenr yielded to a 
policy which he did not approve. Louis Napo.zon 
has given abundant indications that he only courts 
the priests because he cannot help it, and that his 
natural tastes would lead him to sympathize with 
the revolutionists of the Romagna. It is equally certain 
that it was the French Assembly, and not the Presipent, that 
crushed the Roman Republic. The fact is, that the majo- 
rity in the Assembly were afraid of the revolution through 
which they had just passed, and they saw in the armed resto- 
ration of the Pope a means of setting up Catholicism as a 
bulwark against the current of popular feeling, and at the 
same time of satisfying the national vanity by proving prac- 
tically the influence and power of France. It is not impro- 
bable that M. pz MonraLemMBertT may be in some measure 
attached to the free institutions which he so eloquently 
praises by a conviction that Romanism would have a better 
chance of making its political weight felt in France 
under a free Government than under a despotism. The 
bugbear of anarchy leads the timid to rest on the most 
stationary of institutions in times of political agitation, and 
as the Roman Catholics have much to say for them- 
selves, and have persons capable of saying it well, there is 
always a hope that they might be able to attain their wishes 
by pure force of persuasion. It seems to have been found a 
very powerful argument with the Assembly, that to uphold 
the temporal dominion of the Pope was in accordance with 
the policy of CHARLEMAGNE. We need not grow cold in our 
wish to see liberty in France restored because a free Assembly 
would be liable to think this an overpowering reason for . 
engaging in a Roman Catholic crusade. We may comfort 
ourselves by reflecting that in the long run all free insti- 
tutions will work in the same direction. 

M. pe MonTatemsert is far too clever a disputant to deny 
that the inhabitants of the Romagna have been badly go- 
verned. But in demonstrating that it is the duty of France 
to suppress a revolution of which she has been the primary 
cause, he does not scruple to use irrelevant arguments. He 
urges that Pius IX. is a good Pope, that he has not told any 
falsehoods, that he has not perjured himself, that other nations 
are as badly governed as the Romagnese, and that Poland, 
the Ionian Islands, and Ireland have as much right to be — 
free as the Legations. M. pe MonraLemBert knows per- 
fectly well that the question is not whether the Sove- 
reign of the Legations has been treated with proper 
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gratitude by his subjects, or whether he would not be 


justified in suppressing a revolution by force, but 


whether a foreign nation, after having encouraged his 
subjects to rise, ought to massacre them until they again 
submit to him. The real question is, whether the in- 
habitants of the Papal dominions ought to be treated 
in a different way from the subjects of any other 
Prince. M. p—E MontatempBert takes the bull by the 
horns, and lays it down that they ought. It is more ex- 
pedient, in his opinion, that the Romans should be sub- 
jected to the worst possible consequences of ecclesiastical 
government than that the Head of the Roman Catholic 
world should be exposed to lose his freedom of spiritual 
action. This is the real proposition to which extreme 
Romanists must come. They must lay it down that the 
degrees of suffering to which the Romaguese are exposed 
are wholly immaterial. These poor people are to be 
regarded as involuntary martyrs in behalf of Catholicism, 
and, however they may wince and scream, they must be held 
fast to the stake. There is an essential difference between 
their case and that of the other revolted Italians. M. DE 
MontTacemBert has nothing to say against the emancipation 
of Tuscany and Modena ; and yet if France were bound to 
interfere merely to correct the indirect consequences of her 
conflict with Austria, she is as much bound to serve the 
Dukes as the Porr. There is no halting-point. It will not do 
to speak of the Romagnese merely as ungrateful insurgents, 
for no one objects to the Pore putting down the insurgents 
if he can; and it will not do to say they have no grounds 
for revolt, as even M. DE MonTaLemBert owns that they have 
been governed as badly as other nations which, he thiuks, have 
a right to rebel. There is only one tenable ground for de- 
fending an armed intervention in the Legations, and that is 
the ground that the inhabitants of the Papal States are 
handed over to earthly misery for the spiritual welfare of the 
world, and that France ought to take care they do not shirk 
their lot. This is the ground which M. pz Monra.eMpert, 
amid all his eloquent meanderings, really takes, and it is one 
which Protestants cannot dispute with him except by going 
into all the differences that divide the two creeds. 

It is rather hard on us that an old friend and admirer of 
England should call our recent policy towards Italy ignoble, 
when the ground on which he thinks a right and noble 
policy should be based is one that he knows has no 
meaning or force for us. He complains that during the 
war we abstained‘ from interfering, and that since the 
war we have been doing all we can to foment the rebel- 
lion of the Porr’s subjects. It is far from the truth to 
say that we have interfered in Italian affairs since the 
war was over, and M. p—E Monra.emsenrt, if he were not led 
momentarily astray by the heat of a partisan, would sce 
that there has been nothing inconsistent in our conduct. 
We, as Protestants, do not recognise that the Pore has 
a greater license than any other Sovereign to treat his subjects 
badly ; and as the fact is abundantly established, not only 
that the Papal Government is lamentably bad, but that the 
nature of the Government prevents its ever getting any 
better, we have very heartily sympathized with the endea- 
vours of the Romagnese to set themselves free. During the 
war, however, our Italian sympathies were absorbed in the 
larger question of European policy, and we considered that 
the freedom of a portion of Italy would be dearly purchased 
at the price of inspiring the French army with a fatal thirst for 
blood. M. pz MonraLemBert, however, stigmatizes this as ig- 
noble ; and, in orderto stir us upto real noblenessof thoughtand 
action, he tries to intimidate us, He tells us that we have pro- 
voked the enmity of a hundred million Catholics. This is 
a mere paper flourish, We might reply, that the hundred 
million Catholics will have to contend against a Sovereign 
on whose Empire the sun never sets. Big words do no 
harm, and we wish this were our greatest danger. These 
hundred million Catholics must be singularly quarrelsome if 
they are prepared to unite in assailing a Protestant country 
simply because it has done what the vast majority of 
Catholics have done, and has remained passive while, in the 
language of M. pe MontTatempert, the eldest child of the 
Church has set rebels on to plunder its Head. 


_ TO PEKIN AND BACK AGAIN. 
— visit of the American Ambassador to Pekin ought to 
- be instructive to English statesmen. Mr. Warp has 
tried the experiment which many among ourselves have 
thought that our own Envoy shvald have made before re- 


sorting to the appeal to force which terminated in the Peiho 
disaster. The American Embassy adhered, with almost per- 
fect consistency and with admirable patience, to the principle 
of showing the same consideration to Chinese representations 
which it is customary to pay to the official statements of 
civilized Powers. There was no want either of skill or, in 
some sense, of dignity in the way in which this policy was 
carried out. But the results are not encouraging. From 
beginning to end of his intercourse with the Chinese autho- 
rities, Mr. Warp met with abundant politeness, but he was 
baffled and humiliated at every step without even getting 
the satisfaction of a tangible grievance to complain of. 
When he went to Shanghai he was put off with a 
pretence that the Imperial Commissioners were bound in 
courtesy to wait the arrival of the English and French 
Ambassadors. When he attempted to open communi- 
cations at Taku, he was assured that no one in autho- 
rity was within reach, and that he must seek the true 
mouth of the Peiho at a point of the coast which, as he 
knew already, was no more the mouth of the Peiho than the 
entrance to the Blackwater is the mouth of the Thames. 
Still persisting in patience, and affecting to believe all that 
he heard, he found his way to Pehtang, the coast town where 
he was directed to seek the Chinese officials, and there he 
was told, with the utmost politeness, that the Governor of 
the province was at the Taku entrance, from which Mr. 
Warp had just been sent away. At last the Governor was 
found, and the cortége to Pekin was arranged. The retinue 
was to be limited to twenty men, and the journey was to be 
made in a covered box on wheels, without springs, which 
seems to be the Chinese equivalent for a Hansom cab. At 
Pekin, there was the same affectation of politeness and the 
same ingenious spirit of obstruction. The members of the 
Embassy were assured that they were at liberty to go where- 
ever they pleased, but it was adroitly managed that they 
should not hoid intercourse with the Russian Minister, and 
an attempt at correspondence with him was easily baffled by 
the Imperial letter-carriers. Nothing could be more flatter- 
ing or more humiliating than the negotiation which ensued. 
Mr. Warp was gently taken to task about the occurrences at 
the Peiho, and graciously excused on making his explana- 
tions. The condescension of the Emperor was so great, and 
his desire to mark the distinction between the Americans 
and the English so strong, that there was nothing he would 
not do to show his kindly disposition to Mr. Warp. He would 
even waive two-thirds of the generally indispensable cere- 
mony of three kneelings and nine knocks of the forehead 
on the ground. One kneeling and three knocks would 
do for a friendly Power which the Emperor delighted to 
honour. Even further concessions might possibly be made 
if the American Ambassador would submit to perform some 
trifling ceremony of Asiatic abasement. The Commissioners 
cited the English custom of kneeling before the QuEEN, 
though it does not appear whether this ceremony would have 
satistied the Emperor. Mr. Warp was willing to perform 
the sume obeisance to which American Ministers submit at 
European Courts, but nothing more; and so the parley 
ended. Of cow'se Mr. Warp’s refusal to comply with the 
prescribed forms was the subject of infinite regret. The 
desire of the Emperor was to show the utmost respect to the 
PRESIDENT, and he was inexpressibly grieved that without an 
audience it was impossible to receive his letter until after the 
treaties were exchanged. 

Steady to his scheme of conciliation, Mr. Warp pro- 
posed to get over that difficulty by an immediate ex- 
change of ratifications through the medium of an Imperial 
Commission. Most unfortunately Chinese customs rendered 
it necessary to decline even this request, A treaty could 
not be ratified in the capital unless in the presence 
of the Emperor himself. There was no alternative 
but for Mr. Warp to return to the coast town from 
which he started, and there exchange the treaties with 
Commissioners who should attend for the purpose. 
Not a sharp word or a sarcasm had passed throughout the 
whole affair. The American Envoy was throughout obliged 
to profess entire satisfaction with the extreme politeness of 
the officials who fooled him at every turn, and Chinese finesse 
won a characteristic victory when the transaction was com- 
pleted at the very spot from which Mr. Warp had been led 
on his wild-goose chase after an Emperor whom he was 
never intended to see except on conditions to which it was im- 
possible for him to submit. There was no want of tact shown 
by the Americans in any part of the affair. They simply fol- 
lowed out their principle of dealing with the Chinese as they 
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would deal with Europeans, and the end was that they were 
made ridiculous in the eyes of China and the world. The 
expedition was as bootless as the famous march of the King 
of France :— 

The Envoy went with only twenty men 

Up to Pekin, and then went back again. 

There is a serious question which the laughable 
adventures of Mr. Warp suggest. Is our intercourse 
with the Chinese to be regulated by the fiction that 
they recognise the obligations which are tacitly admitted 
by civilized diplomatists? Nothing can be more hope- 
less than a dispute between two persons who have no 
common notions of right and wrong, of honour and good 
faith, or even of the external proprieties of intercourse. The 
lower civilization always gets the better in such contentions. 
A man who is too well-bred to insinuate a doubt, though he 
is morally convinced that his adversary is lying with all his 
might, is at a great disadvantage. The progress of the 
quarrel, and the occasion of the final rupture, are beyond his 
control. If he follows his own conventional code of conduct, 
he is certain to be baffled by his less scrupulous opponent. 
If, on the other hand, he accommodates his demeanour ever 
so little to the peculiarities of his adversary, he loses caste 
with his friends, and is but half satisfied himself with the 
plea of necessity which is his only excuse for neglecting 
the conventions of his own law of honour and propriety. 
This is the position which a civilized nation must occupy 
in any negotiation with such a Government as that of China ; 
and it scarcely needed the narrative of Mr. Warp’s journey 
to Pekin to prove that a diplomatist who is fettered by the 
maxims of civilized nations must inevitably be foiled by 
barbarians who allow the fullest scope to their cunning and 
duplicity. 

The issue of the very different experiments tried by Mr. 

Brucrand Mr. Warp in dealing with the same embarrassing 
opponent has in each case been unsatisfactory enough. But 
the military disaster which terminated the English Ambas- 
sador’s attempt is not chargeable to his diplomacy. It was 
not his business to decide whether the force under Admiral 
Hore was strong enough to overcome the resistance of the 
Chinese. But, quite apart from this unfortunate episode, the 
tactics of our Ambassador involved inconveniences only one 
degree less serious than those to which an opposite policy 
exposed Mr. Warp. The attack on the Peiho forts, if it 
had been entirely successful, would scarcely have been thought 
consistent with European theories of international law and 
diplomatic forbearance. According to civilized usage, Mr. 
Bruce would perhaps have been bound to give conventional 
credit to the statement that a circuitous route was the direct 
road to Pekin, and that all proper preparations had been 
made for conducting him, with due regard to his dignity, by 
a river which did not exist to a capital which his escort could 
not reach by any other route than the forbidden Peiho. 
Whether he was under any obligation to extend the same 
complaisance to Chinese Commissioners who took no pains 
to hide the palpable falsehood of their statements, is a nice 
point of diplomatic etiquette, which might be discussed for 
ever without arriving at any satisfactory conclusion, There 
is less difficulty in comparing the practical effect of the two 
opposite methods of intercourse with semi-barbarous nations. 
Mr. Warp tried the one plan, while Mr. Bruce was at- 
tempting the other; and if the brusque negotiation of 
England was defeated by a miscalculation of force, the 
polite complaisance of the American Minister only served to 
expose him to a more ridiculous though less disastrous 
failure. In all future attempts to come to terms with the 
Chinese there will be the same difficulty, and it is important 
to decide beforehand whether the tactics of Mr. Bruce or 
those of Mr. Warp should furnish the model for future 
plenipotentiaries. There is no middle term. The theory of 
our intercourse must either be founded on the strict rules of 
international law and civilized usage, or else it must cast 
overboard all such requirements, and acknowledge no other 
code than the natural law of good faith and reasonable for- 
bearance. 

Mr. Warp observed, throughout his intercourse with the 
Chinese, all the technical proprieties which would have 
become an Ambassador at Paris or Vienna. He acquiesced 
without demur in explanations which were a string of un- 
necessarily transparent falsehoods. Like Charity, he thought 
no evil, and was prepared to endure anything which was not 
derogatory to himself and the nation he represented. All this 
complaisance did not save him, however, from being carried 


prestige of the United States will have gained little enough 
by such an exhibition ; and if a rougher style of diplomacy 
is condemned asa technical offence against the theoretical 
rights of China, there seems no choice but to abandon the 
attempt we have so long persisted in, to tear all the 
treaties we have made, and leave China for the future to the 
enjoyment of her cherished isolation. It clearly will not do 
for an English Ambassador to be sent in a box to Pekin for 
no purpose except to be sent back again ; and if we cannot 
reconcile it with our consciences to deal with the Chinese 
rather on the footing of their acts than of their professions, 
it would be better to give up at once the hopeless task of 
bringing them to reason. We are no match for them in 
their own style of negotiation. They are clever enough to 
set at nought every treaty they have made, without giving 
an adversary the opportunity of putting his finger upon any 
technical casus belli. A want of straightforward good faith 
in carrying out a treaty is perhaps as good a moral justifica- 
iion of war as a distinct breach of some specific provision ; 
and if Mr. Bruce did not wait for a provocation which would 
satisfy a special pleader, the experience of the American 
mission seems to show that, in dealing with the Chinese, the 
true principle is to look rather to the spirit than the letter, 
and to sweep away all the cobwebs of diplomacy by insisting 
on a loyal and substantial observance of engagements, in lieu 
of the evasive compliance which was all that Mr, Warp's 
conciliatory policy could obtain. 


THE PAMPHLET OF M. DEBRAUZ. 


M LE CHEVALIER DEBRAUGZ has given a pamphlet 
e to the world on the subject of the Peace of Villa- 
franca, the Conferences of Zurich, and the present European 
complication. The work will scarcely entitle its author to 
European celebrity as a Jittératewr. In its style it is vapid 
and sentimental, and in its spirit reactionary. Yet it isa 
publication that is not without importance at the present 
moment. It professes to derive its inspiration from sources 
of considerable authority, and, while published at Paris, it 
bears all the marks of having been composed under Viennese 
supervision. The anxiety with which it seeks to relieve 
Francis JoserH from the personal responsibility of the 
famous “ultimatum,” and throws the blame of that measure 
on Count Buor—the zeal it exhibits in the assertion of 
Ausiria’s unimpaired resources, even after the battle of 
Solferino—the jealousy it displays throughout for Austria's 
honour—the fidelity with which it professes to reproduce 
the very words of Austria’s Emperor—are all most signifi- 
cant. Lastly, the solution which it proposes of the Italian 
difficulty is the Austrian solution pure et simple. On the 
other hand, so severe is the discipline to which the French 
press is subjected, and so august are the mysteries which the 
brochure takes upon itself to reveal, that the fact of its re- 
maining unreproved and uncontradicted stamps it in a certain 
degree with Imperial sanction. Indeed, as far as its lan- 
guage goes, the most lynx-eyed Argus of political morality 
could find nothing to blame or to improve upon. M. Desrauz 
is clearly one of those humble flowers that flourish chiefly in 
the vicinity of Courts. He possesses to no ordinary extent 
the bump of veneration for the powers that be. His respect 
for Baron pe BourquENsy is only equalled by his esteem for 
Count Cotterrpo. He admires Napotzon III.—he 
adores Francis Joseru. He recounts the meeting of the 
rival Emperors with bursts of undisguised emotion. The 
sheet of paper on which the preliminaries of the Treaty were 
to be signed, assumes in his eyes gigantic proportions. 
However, it is not till he gets upon the beauties of nature 
that the CHEvALiER is thoroughly sublime, He has a theory 
that the scenery of Zurich was not without its pacific influ- 
ence on the delegates there assembled. “ Entourée de collines 
“ riantes, et baignée par un lac d'une limpidité de cristal, 
“ Zurich respire ce calme profond et doux qui prédispose 
“esprit humain & mieux apprécier ce qui est juste et vrai, 
“en méme temps que l’aspect des grandes beautés de la 
“ nature l’éléve malgré lui au-dessus des passions, dans les 
“ sphéres sublimes de la méditation et du recueillement.” 
The details which M. Depravuz publishes of the inter- 
view at Villafranca are curious enough. It is possible that 
he may exaggerate the value of the rapprochement which 
ensued between the Emperor of Austria and Naporxoy III. 
Yet if the pamphlet be taken for a reflex, however indistinct, 
of Imperial opinions, one thing upon the whole is clear—that 
the two Monarchs are of one mind as regards the subject of 


across the country and back again upon a fool’s errand, The 


Italian nationality. M. Depravé paints, it is true, in strong 
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colours, the absolute refusal of Francis J OsEPH to abandon the 
fortresses of Mantua and Peschiera ; and it is equally true that 
the recent letter ascribed to Louis Napo.eon appears to 
count on their abandonment. But changes have taken place 
in the last four months. As the difficulties in the way of 
the return of the exiled dynasties have considerably in- 
creased, the Court of Vienna may have raised the price it 
offers for their restoration. The CHEVALIER is careful to 
inform us that the dignity as well as the rights of the House 
of Hapspure are at stake. He insists on discarding ephe- 
meral passions and prejudices, and examines the Austrian 
claims from the point of view of political legality. The 
precedents and maxims of diplomatists have less interest for 
practical people than for reactionary pamphleteers ; but as 
the little book of M. Depravz culminates in interest upon 
this particular head, and as he has a theory on the subject 
which is no doubt the theory of his superiors, his observa- 
tions are worthy of attention. By what right did the 
Emperor of Austria demand, and in virtue of what prero- 
gative did the Emperor of the Frenc# consent to discuss the 
affairs of the Italian Duchies? Such is the question which 
at once occurs to every mind, and which M. Desravz pro- 
poses satisfactorily to solve. 

The House of Hapsgure has a distinct and recognised claim 
upon each of the three States under discussion. The peace 
of Vienna, in the year 1736, was followed by a subsequent 
treaty between Louis XV. and the Emperor Cuartes VI. 
Its provisions contained a covenant which stipulated that, on 
the extinction of the line of the Mepicia, Tuscany should 
pass into the possession of the House of Lorraine. France 
agreed to guarantee the transfer in return for a similar con- 
cession to herself. In course of time the Dukedom of Tus- 
cany was bestowed upon a branch of the Imperial dynasty, 
after the extinction of which it was to revert to Austria. 
The Treaty of 1815 renewed this arrangement, and, subject 
to the interest of the existing Ducal family, the head of the 
House of Hapspurc has a legitimate title to the reversion. 
As a party to the original contract, and as further bound by 
all the later treaties to the same effect, France, so M. Deprauz 
maintains, is pledged to the observance of the settlement. 
In a similar manner the Congress of Aix la Chapelle, which 
confirmed the right of the Spanish Bourbons to the thrones 
of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, enacted that, in the 
event of the décheance of that dynasty, Austria and Pied- 
mont should divide the Duchies between them. As in the 
former case, the Treaty of Vienna gave its sanction to the 
plan. By a recent convention the details of the contemplated 
division were revised. It is sufficient to observe that Parma 
and Guastalla, if the bargain is to be fulfilled, ought, like 
Tuscany, to revert to Austria. Modena, till the last few 
months under the rule of the family of Esrs, is in precisely 
the same predicament as the two other Duchies. Austria 
has an ultimate claim upon the reversion of all three. 

M. Desravz argues that what European Congresses have 
given, nothing but European Congresses can take away. He 
asserts that the mere voice of nationalities has never yet 
been suffered to outweigh considerations of “haute poli- 
“tique.” He points to Genoa, united to Sardinia against 
the express petition of its population—to Belgium, joined in 
1815 to Holland, despite all its reclamations, and notwith- 
standing the difference of manners, language, and religion 
between the two countries. Lastly, in the case of Tuscany, 
he denies that a fair majority of the inhabitants are unfriendly 
to the exiled dynasty. The theory upon which it is proposed 
to reorganize the Duchies, it seems, is of the following kind. 
Francis Joserx imperatively requires that Tuscany shall be 
restored to its legitimate Sovereign. By a legal fiction he 
will consent to suppose that the reigning dynasties of Tus- 
cany and Parma have expired. Both countries accordingly 
at once revert to Austria. The niece of the Duke of 
Mopena will succeed her uncle. As a compensation for the 
throne which he has lost, the young Duke of Parma will 
receive her hand in marriage, and the two will reign toge- 
ther over Modena. Parma will be relinquished to Sardinia 
as a gift. Such, we are told, is the plan struck out by the 
lawyer-like brain of the Cabinet of Vienna. 

It might be fairly questioned whether, until the actual 
extinction of the existing ducal lines, Austria has any busi- 
ness to interpose. We might say that, even on the CHEva- 
LiER’s hypothesis, Parma and Modena have at their disposal 
a kind of base fee which will not terminate during the lives 
of any of the reigning dynasties, and that Austria’s estate is 
not of necessity accelerated. Even if it were, would it be 

just or equitable that she should enter sooner into possession, 


because her own insane counsels have brought the occu- 
pancy of the present rulers toa sudden close? But we cannot 
argue with the CHEVALIER on the assumption that crowns can 
be tied up in strict settlement for ever, or that the thrones of 
the earth may be regarded as transferable landed property. 
Let us pass on to his assertion that the voice of nation- 
alities must give way before diplomatic reasons. Is it possible 
that M. Desravuz does not perceive the inaptness of his 
illustration? In the present instance, political expediency 
and the wishes of the Italian population demand one and 
the same thing. We have never given our adhesion to the 
mere cry of nationalities; but as far as the Duchies are 
concerned, it is of the very highest importance to the peace 
of Europe that they should be left to themselves. To 
imagine an exactly parallel case—let us suppose that in 1815 
Belgium had been loud in her entreaties to be joined to 
the kingdom of Holland, that the interests of the world 
had required the junction, and that the Empire, whose 
claims on Belgium were a perpetual menace to the repose 
of the Continent, had objected on the ground of some tra- 
ditional reversionary right? Would her effete pretensions 
have been permitted to prevent the expedient territorial 
change! Most assuredly not. 

But the title of the House of Hapssure, we are told, is 
warranted by treaty and by congress. There is something 
more powerful than both, and that is a fait accompli. M. 
Desravz is of a diplomatic turn of mind, and will look for 
diplomatic precedents before he entertains a hostile argument. 
He shall have one. The Congress of Vienna, as we have 
shown, in which Frartce played her part, solemnly ratified the 
union of Holland and of Belgium. On the 1oth of Novem- 
ber, 1830, a national Convention met at Brussels, and pro- 
claimed the independence of the kingdom. The King of the 
NETHERLANDS had been given his rights by an European Con- 
gress, yet on the 24th of November the revolutionary Conven- 
tion proclaimed the dethronement of his family. The King 
of the NETHERLANDS invaded the rebel territory. Who then 
came to the aid of the undiplomatic revolters ? The troops 
of France! Some months later a second European Congress 
met, not to interfere in the affairs of Belgium, but to ratify 
a fait accompli. 

M. Desravz when he appeals to considerations of political 
legality, does little good to the cause of Austria. He puts 
in a stronger and more unmistakeable light the fact that, by 
restoring the exiled Dukes, Europe would be legitimatizing 
that Empire’s right to interfere in Central Italy. Whatever 
the basis on which she grounds her assumptions of authority, 
Austria must interfere no more. As far as Italy is con- 
cerned, the treaty of Vienna is so much waste paper. War 
made it, and war has broken it, and political expediency 
forbids that it should be renewed. One thing we may gather 
from this pamphlet, and that is the course which his 
employers intend to pursue at the approaching Congress. It 
is the impression of the Austrian party that, if the intrigues 
of Sardinia were crushed, and Tuscany left to her own free 
will, she would vote for the establishment of her late rulers. 
The policy of France and Austria will probably be to refuse 
to allow the annexation which the Tuscans ask, in hopes 
that Victor EmMANveL will withdraw his friends and par- 
tisans from the disputed State. This done, the resistance 
offered to the return of the Dukes would be, they trust, but 
feeble. 


THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS” ON THE 
“BIGLOW PAPERS.” 


A* English edition of the Biglow Papers, with a preface by 
the author of Zom Brown's School Days, has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Triibner, of Paternoster-row. The Biglow 
Papers themselves we noticed some time since, at considerable 
length, in the hope of introducing them to the notice of English 
readers. We shall, therefore, on the present occasion, confine 
ourselves to expressing our satisfaction that they are at last pub- 
lished in England, and to stating that the edition issued by 
Messrs. Triibner is doubly entitled to the preference of those 
who may wish to purchase the book, by the fact that it contains 
a very interesting preface by a very ee English writer, and 
that it is the only English edition from the sale of which Mr. 
Lowell, the author of the work itself, will receive any profit. 

It is to the preface rather than to the book that we propose 
at present to direct attention, as it raises a curious question con- 
nected with literary morality, which the author of Zom Brown 
has perhaps as good a right to raise as any a It refers 
to the degree in which humour may properly be associated with 
sacred things. Relying on the precedents of Luther, Latimer, 


and Rowland Hill, an ee no doubt by his own 
personal tastes, the author of Brown pleads most energetically 
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for the “combination of broad keen humour with high Christian 
se al He tries hard to show that both the Old and the New 
estament furnish illustrations of the truth for which he con- 
tends, and he concludes that “‘ the exhibition of humour in the 
pursuit and as an aid to the attainment of a noble Christian 
purpose, is a means of action not only sanctioned by the very 
constitution of our natures (in which God has implanted so 
deeply the sense of the ludicrous, surely not that we might root 
it out), but by the very example of Holy Writ.” The practical 
application of this doctrine is that Mr. Lowell is justified in ex- 
et the wickedness of the Mexican war by such lines as 
ese :— 


If you take a sword and dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 
Guv’ment aint to answer for it, 
God ’II send the bill to you. 
Ez for war I call it murder; 
There you hev it plain and flat. 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testament for that. 
God hez said so plump and fairly, 
It’s ez long as it is broad; 
And yu’ve gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God. 
A special justification is pleaded for the use of scriptural images 
and phrases by a New England writer, on the ground that Scrip- 
ture supplies the basis of his everyday thoughts, and that out of 
the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh. 

It is not a little curious that this question, which is not, we 
think, quite so simple as the author of Zom Brown supposes it 
to be, should be raised in connexicn with the Biglow Papers. 
The stanzas which we have quoted, and two others—much in- 
ferior in picturesqueness and point—are the only lines in the 
whole book which could possibly be considered profane by the 
most scrupulous judges, whilst the only instances of the use of 
Scripture language which we have been able to detect are as 
follows :— 

I du believe that I should give 
Wut’s hisn unto Cesar, 
For it’s in him I live and move, 
And his the bread and cheese are. 
* * * * * * 


This [humbug] heth my faithful shepherd been 
In pastures sweet heth led me. 


This country was a sort 0’ 
Canaan, a reglar promised land flowing with rum and water. 


Whatever, therefore, may be thought of the familiar use of 
Scriptural phrases, Mr. Lowell would seem not to be much in 
the habit of using them, and we must add that he seems to us 
to use them in a rather unfortunate manner; whilst he might 
have avoided any question as to profanity by simply striking out 
four stanzas from nine poems which probably contain a hundred. 
Notwithstanding the arguments of his English editor, we cannot 
but regret that Mr. Lowell did not take that course, as, apart from 
any question of right and wrong, the stanzas in question seem to 
us to be objectionable on grounds both of literature and of logic. 
It is surely monstrous to say that, in any part of either Testament, 
war is denounced as murder; and it is not less untrue to assert 
that a public declaration of war, by an independent nation, is no 
justification to such of its subjects as engage in it. Without 
the right of making war no nation could exist at all, and the 
right would be nugatory and delusive if every soldier were bound 
in conscience to arrive at an independent opinion in favour of the 
war before he could lawfully take part in it. 

Upon the main question of the irreverence of such expressions 
as we have quoted, we regret to be obliged to differ both with 
Mr. Lowell and his editor. The objection to such phrases as 
those which we have quoted is that they tend to favour mean 
conceptions of sacred persons and things. They are like vulgarity 
of manner, which may always be referred to a low estimate of 
our neighbours’ claims on our respect and good will; and they 
tend much more rapidly than many persons would be inclined to 
believe, to train the mind to adopt the tone with which they 
harmonize. To have alow conception of the relation between 
God and man—a relation so infinitely wonderful that all thought 
and all language fail to express anything more than a sort of 
shadow of it—is surely the greatest evil that can befall any one ; 
and to compare the judgments of God to tradesmen’s bills, and 
to suggest that there could be a contest of ingenuity between 
man and his Maker, are forms of speech which do most unde- 
niably tend to produce that result. The least trait of vulgarity 
introduced into such matters is an infinite evil, while almost an 
amount of humour applied to them is at best aninfinitesimally small 
advantage ; and we think Mr. Lowell’s book had quite fun enough 
in it to have spared a couple of jokes (very small ones at best) in- 
troduced at such a hazard. The proposition which the author of 
Tom Brown lays down, and which is undeniably true, is that a 
sense of the ridiculous is an essential element of our nature, and 
that, even in respect to the most sacred things, it occasionally has 
its use; but it does not follow that it is right to employ every 
ludicrous image which can be made available for the purpose of 
setting a theological doctrine in a clear or striking light. It would, 
indeed, be a very weak anda very paltry thing to attempt to 
confine every man who handles such subjects to a certain set of 
authorized conventional phrases; and there can be no doubt 
thatnothing has had so strong a tendency to destroy not only clear- 
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ness but manliness and force of thought upon these subjects, as the 
disposition which modern timidity has to put every one’s 
language into a sort of orthodox strait-waistcoat. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, not to sympathize with any one who has the 
courage to put what he has to say into a shape in which it will 
command attention by boldness of expression and illustration ; 
but the limit to which it is at all wise to proceed in this direction 
is very soon reached and very easily passed. A man,who, like 
Luther or Latimer, is overflowing with animal spirits, and full of 
lively vigorous thought, will occasionally raise a smile by the 
pungent originality with which he writes and speaks on sacred 
subjects, but it is curious and melancholy to see how soon origi- 
nality passes, like everything else, into a mere trick. Cliques 
are constituted with surprising ease and rapidity. The public 
opinion of each clique is the public opinion to which its members 
appeal and for which they really care; and thus, if any man of a 
little more mark than usual adopts the practice of applying fami- 
liar language to solemn subjects, and of joking on solemn occa- 
sions, from a genuine belief that ridicule is an essential element 
in human nature, he is sure to be imitated by a larger or smaller 
following of subordinates, who think it a duty to come as near as 
they can to what is ordinarily looked upon as blasphemous and 
indecent, simply by way of protesting against conventionality. 
This kind of process may easily be traced in the works of some 
of our most deservedly popular authors, especially in the pro- 
ductions of the author ye Tom Brown himself, and in those of his 
corypheus, Mr. Kingsley. The utter detestation which these 
excellent writers feel for the practical Manichewism which would 
check every natural impulse, and stigmatize the strongest feelings 
of human nature as marks of corruption, constantly induces them 
to elevate bodily strength and high animal spirits to something 
approaching to the position of cardinal virtues, and to embody 
their views upon the most solemn subjects in language so 
unnaturally homely and so eagerly anti-conventional that 
it occasionally comes to the very verge of coarseness. There 
can be no better illustration of this than the frequency 
and vehemence with which Mr. Kingsley puts forward in 
several of his novels, and especially in one of his poems, the 
undeniable truth that the relation between the sexes is, and 
always must be, one of the principal elements of human society, 
and that it is meant to occupy a large space in life, and to exer- 
cise upon it a deep and varied influence. This is very true, and 
very important; but it would be a great misfortune that a pro- 
fession of it so vigorous as to border very closely upon indecency 
should come to be looked upon as part of the duty ofa Christian 
author; and we could, if necessary, quote more than one instance 
which tends to show that such a result is by no means altogether 
impossible. To the great majority of mankind any excuse for 
using strong language is usually so very welcome that such ex- 
cuses should only be admitted with the greatest caution, and upon 
the plainest understanding that they are admitted as excuses, 
and not as justifications. Primd facie, it is undeniably wrong to 
use such phrases as Mr. Lowell has occasionally inserted in his 
poems; and even if it should be shown that, in his particular 
case, they are not meant to be irreverent, and that they do not, 
in fact, tend to diminish the reverential feelings of his readers, 
their use is not the less a matter of regret. We differ, therefore, 
from the author of the preface in thinking that the burden of 
proving affirmatively the propriety of the phrases in question lies 
upon Mr. Lowell, and also im thinking that neither he nor his 
critic have given such proof. He could, and we think he should, 
have done without them. 

It would not be easy to give a clearer proof of the ease with 
which a very clever man may be run away with by a crotchet 
than is afforded by the strange Scriptural arguments which the 
author of Yom Brown adduces in favour of the application of 
humour to sacred subjects. The solemn irony which occurs in parts 
of the Psalms and the Prophets certainly makes to some extent in 
his favour, though the differences between our own days and lan- 
guage and those in which the Bible was written are so great 
that it is exceedingly difficult to judge how far the stern and 
shrewd exhortations of Solomon or the irony of Elijah were 
really likely to call up ludicrous associations ; but we will venture 
to say that a man must have the sharpest of sharp eyes for 
amusement who can extract it from St. Laiee's description of the 
riot at Ephesus. The observations of the author of Zom Brown 
on this point are so curious an example of the faculty of seeing 
— your case requires yuu to see, that we quote them in 

ull :— 

For a specimen of subdued humour in narrative, adhering in the most 
literal manner to facts, and yet contriving to bring them out by that —_ 
literalness under their most ludicrous t, what can equal St. Luke’s 
description of the riot at Ephesus? The picture of the narrow trade-selfish- 
ness of Demetrius; of polytheism reduced into a matter of business; of the 
inanity of a mob-tumult in an enslaved country; of the mixed cunning and 
bullying of its officials, was surely never brought out with a more vivid sense 
of the absurdity of the whole. 

No doubt there are plenty of modern novelists who would 
have been able to set the whole transaction in the most vividly 
ludicrous point of view; but that was not the view which St. 
Luke took of the subject. At least, if he did, the humour was 
so delicately concealed that at least eighteen centuries passed 
before it was discovered. e 

It is much to be wished that the very popular and in many 
respects admirable writer whom we have criticised would re- 
member that there is no use in weighting the long arm of a 
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lever. Asceticism, in all its aspects, may be a very bad thing, 
but it is also so very unpleasant that to ignore it quietly is a 
much more effective check upon it than direct exhortations to 
eat, drink, and be merry, to use strong language, and to be 
genial on Christian principles. Human nature is so constructed 
that the least possible infusion of anything like affectation effec- 
tually reverses the effect of good advice. ‘The slightest suspicion 
that homely language and humorous images are used for the 
support of a principle, or for any other reason than because they 
are appropriate to the circumstances of the case, entirely de- 
stroys their charm, and converts them into something unplea- 
santly like coarseness or profanity, as the case may be. 


LA MARATRE. 


jig ere there can be no doubt that this play owes to its 

sareneee both its revival at the present moment and 
much of the applause with which it has been received at Paris, 
yet it has merit enough of its own to account for its popularity, 
especially with a French audience. It is a very characteristic 
specimen of Balzac’s great ability in the delineation of character, 
as well as of the French peculiarities with which most of his 
stories are so strongly tinged. The step-mother and her mis- 
deeds are the ancient and undoubted property of novelists and 
tragedians. She has been the black sheep of society, the butt of 
every satirist in every age from the earliest dawn of mythic 
story ; and to judge by the vigour with which the assault is still 
conducted, modern experience does not seem to have effected any 
modification in this unanimity of judgment. But even this type 
and pattern of all social enormities has its national features. There 
is a Teutonic step-mother and a Romanic step-mother. English 
authors have one reading of the character, to which—unless, as in 
the case of Byron’s Parisina, they are poeticizing some Southern 
tradition—they generally adhere; and French authors haveanother. 
The English step-mother has an eye to the main chance, and as a 
matter of taste prefers breaking the eighth commandment to the 
seventh. Her whole proceedings are inspired by the commercial 
genius of her nation. She looks upon flirting as unprofitable, 
and upon adultery asa risky speculation. Her first and only love 
is her husband’s will—that is to say, his testament. If she in- 
trigues, it is for the purpose of sowing discord between him and 
his first family—if she commits crimes, it is only with the object 
of removing inconvenient heirs out of her children’s way. ‘The 
French step-mother—though unhappily it is the portraiture and 
not the actuality that is foreign—is a much more sentimental 
culprit. Of course she falls in love with somebody besides her 
husband—all married women in French novels do, whatever may 
be the case in actual life. But her old husband, naturally fore- 
seeing the extreme probability of some misadventure of the sort, 
is more jealous than French husbands usually think it discreet 
to be; and the duplicity which his jealousy forces him to prac- 
tise forms a moral tout ensemble of lying and lust which makes 
avery pretty subject fora little effective satire. To heighten 
the interest of the story, it has been a favourite device of the 
story-tellers of oo age to make her step-son and her lover the 
same person ; and this species of incest has always had a strange 
attraction for those writers who love to give a fillip to the 
appetites of their readers by tracking the development of rare and 
curious crimes. 

It is Balzac’s merit in this story, that while constructing a plot 
as tragic and startling as Parisian taste required, he has dispensed 
with those unnaturally lurid colours in the portraiture of the 
step-mother, and has been satisfied to paint the devil no blacker 
than he or she really is. She produces all the misery which is 
required to thrill the feelings of the audience, and make them 

© home to bed in a state of comfortable excitation, and yet she 
is only wicked by degrees, and more than half both of her 
wickedness and of its terrible results are due to the faults and 
follies of those around her—limitations which are in reality the 
conditions of almost all human crime, but against which all but 
the highest class of fiction-writers vigorously rebel. The story 
of the play turns on the common love of the step-mother and 
i en for the same man, and their consequent mutual 
jealousy. La Maratre, at the time she married, was in love with 
a man too poor to marry her. She had consented to wed an old 
General, in the hope that he would soon die, and leave her rich 
enough to marry according to her inclination. The General, 
however, persists in living on; and so, to beguile the time until 
he is pleased to die, and at the same time to disarm his very 
inflammable jealousy, she induces her lover to come and 
live with them as his factor. Unluckily, there is a step-daughter 
in the case, who is all that is charming, and against whose 
rising attractions the step-mother, no longer young, finds it 
difficult to compete. ith true male perversity, the 
factor, after having for several years dutifully borne his part in 
that triangle of domestic relations which French novels are so 
fond of establishing between husband, wife, and lover, falls des- 
paves in love with the young wg 6 The latter is nothing 

th; and for some time the amorous factor goes on making love 
to both ladies, without being discovered by either. At last, the 
step-mother’s suspicions are aroused by the young lady rejectin 
a proposal from a wealthy young proprietor in the neighbourhoo 
A trick, similar to that played upon Fenella by Charles the Second 
in Peveril of the Peak, confirms the step-mother’s suspicions, and 
she resolves to set a spy upon the young couple. Meanwhile, 
however, the factor suspects that his duplicity has been found 


out, and knowing that his old love is not likely to be squeamish 
in the mode of her revenge if once her jealousy is roused, he 
resolves to arm the young lady against her, and adopts for that 
purpose a plan which throws most of the step-mother’s enormities 
into the shade, but which does not seem in the least degree to 
shock the dramatist’s chivalry or decorum. The gentleman’s 
method of arming the young lady against her step-mother—his 
new flame against his old one—is simply by handing over to the 
former letters written by the latter, in which she aoe 
that for his sake she has been unfaithful to her husband. Thi 
transfer takes place at a midnight meeting in the young lady’s 
room. After it has been duly effected, and she has promised not 
to make use of the letters except in the last necessity, the affec- 
tionate couple, with a simplicity peculiar to stage lovers, walk 
out into the garden in an attitude of half embrace, going 
through the drawing-room which is next door to the Maratre’s 
room. Of course the MarAtre hears them, and makes an effec- 
tive coup de thédtre by surprising them in the act. But the 
young lady takes a high tone, confesses her wish to marry the 
step-mother’s former lover, avows her possession of the disho- 
nouring letters, and threatens her step-mother with instant expo- 
a unless she does all in her power to forward the marriage she 
abhors. 

Up to this point the step-mother’s only sin has been her infi- 
delity. The point has now come at which this crime, after its 
nature, must generate other crimes to cover it. She discovers 
accidentally that her step-daughter carries the fatal letters about 
her, and she resolves to shrink from no measures that are requi- 
site to get them into her own possession. Accordingly, she 

urs some laudanum into her step-daughter’s tea, and seizes the 

etters when she falls asleep. But the step-mother is now har- 
dened enough and embittered enough to go a step further. She 
will not only secure herself against the discovery of her 
dishonour, but also against the marriage of her lover. She will 
not only disarm her step-daughter, but she will force her to re- 
nounce the factor, and to marry the wealthy young neni 
whom she has once refused. For this purpose the prejudices of 
her old husband place a frightful weapon in her hands. He is 
an old General of the Empire, with an enthusiastic attachment to 
the memory of Napoleon; and his monomania is an intense detes- 
tation of those of his marshals whose abandonment of the Em- 

eror was the proximate cause of his fall. Unfortunately for the 
how of the story, the young factor over whom the two ladies are 
fighting is, though the old General does not know it, the son of 
one of the most guilty of these marshals. If the General did 
know it, not only would his daughter’s marriage be impossible, 
but he would most likely run the young gentleman through the 
body into the bargain. Both ladies are in possession of the 
secret, and the step-mother’s scheme is to bend the step-daughter 
to her wishes by threatening to disclose it. The threat is made, 
and attains its object, in a scene which is rather too abrupt for 
English notions of probability ; and the young lady, in order to 
suave her lover, consents to abandon him, and gives a written 

ledge that she will marry the wealthy proprietor. For a French 
ta a in such a dilemma there is but one resource left. Accord- 
ingly she steals some out of her  step-mother’s 
room, and takes it; and her lover, on finding what she 
has done, of course follows her example. By the rapidity of her 

roceedings she is nearly executing an unconscious revenge upon 
step-mother. The quarrel between the two is known—a 
friend of the fainily had detected her in the act of administerin 
the laudanum—and the poison which the stepdaughter had herself 
taken, and of which remains are discovered, is known to have 
come from her room. She is on the point of being dragged off to 
prison on a charge of murder, when suddenly the door opens, and 
the young lady walks in in anight-dress, supported by the factor, 
who, for a poisoned man, looks remarkably well. The young 
lady then observes that the succours of religion have taught her 
that she must not let her step-mother be guillotined on a false 
charge (a French play, like a Royal Speech, always winds up 
with a compliment to religion), and therefore she explains the 
real state of the case; and having done so, she dies. The lover 
then declares his real birth and dies; and the General, for no 
particular reason except general agitation, dies also, exclaiming 
that he dies praying for the Emperor. 

One of the most curious features of this play is the very un- 
equal power which is displayed in the delineation of the various 
characters. It is like one of the old pictures in which the 
master painted the main figure and left the rest to his pupils. 
In constructing the plot on which the play is founded, Ba zac 
seems to have made a sort of compact between the exigencies of 
his auditory and his own genius, and to have bargained that, if 
he might draw one character according to nature, he would 
abandon the others to the conventionalities of French romance. 
The old Marshal of the Empire with an idolatrous fidelity to 
the memory of his selfish master, who believed in nothing but 
himself, and sought for nothing but his own ends, was a stock 
character in the repertoire of liberal romancers before experience 
had taught them that Liberalism and Napoleonism were not 
exactly the same thing. Mery £ this ideal fidelity is sadly 
belied by the actual conduct of most of the Marshals whom 
Napoleon left behind him. The other subsidiary characters 
are not more true to nature. The conduct of the lover in this 

iece is, it is to be hoped, a libel even upon French adulterers. 

e venture to believe, too, that French young ladies are not in 


the habit of discussing with their lovers the subject of their 
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father’s dishonour. The promptitude with which the young lady 
renounces her lover for the purpose of benefiting him is, we are 
well aware, in the highest style of French heroism. Tomarry a 
man whom you do not love, that you may do good to a man whom 
you do love, is an act of saintliness as precious in the eyes of a 

rench novelist as wearing a spiked girdle next your skin, or 
walking with peas in your shoes, is in the eyes of a Roman Catholic 
divine. The amorous suicides with which the piece closes are a 
standing feature of tragic tales in France. We should imagine 
their parentage to be the Rousseau style of sentiment on the one 
side, and the revolutionary mimicry of Pagan Rome on the 
other. But all these conventional absurdities are more than 
redeemed by the truthful delineation of the central cha- 
racter of the play. The gradual descent of the step-mother 
towards crime — first, the mercenary marriage with the 
old man, with no other aim than that of securing an 
independence by a short apprenticeship of ennui —then the 
infidelity, which is its easy consequence—then the crime 
on crime, each unthought of until done, exacted by the 
growing imperiousness of the passion and the cruel necessity of 
constant concealment—the bitter desolation of feeling that she 
has staked her life’s hopes on the continuance of an affection 
which is ebbing from her as she stands—are all painted with a 
delicacy and sobriety of colouring which must have been strange 
and difficult to a French imagination. When this piece 
 -- to the English stage, as in due time of course it 
will, English audiences will trace in it a truer picture of 
human frailty and the suffering that dogs it than they are 
accustomed to meet with in Parisian importations. And, for a 
wonder, notwithstanding the subject with which it deals, the 
moral is immaculate and beyond reproach. The agony of slighted 
love as the retribution of slighted honour, and the necessity 
of a life of lying as a punishment for the one great lie of a merce- 
nary marriage, are lessons the truth and force of which no 
prudery can disparage or misread. 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MISSION. 


T= recent meeting in the Senate House at Cambridge is as 
remarkable as the object for which it was convened. An 
armed neutrality would be, perhaps, not a very inadequate 
estimate of the general bearing of one of our Universities 
towards the other; and at any rate, a respectful rivalry and 
a courteous though distant interchange of hesitating amenities, 
has generally marked the intercourses between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The Cambridge meeting on All Saints’ Day and the 
Oxford and Cambridge Mission to Central Africa are, however, 
significant of something much more important than a mere cordial 
intercourse between the great English Universities; and news- 
— readers will lose a good deal if they pass over the speeches 
delivered on Tuesday last, as we all do the platitudes and common- 
places of a missionary meeting. As they were no common men 
who spoke, so it was no ordinary occasion which brought them 
together. 

It has long been an anxious inquiry, not only to the Christian 
who feels his responsibilities, but to the student of the history of 
civilization, how it is that the Christian missions of these latter 
days stand at so disadvantageous a comparison with those of earlier 
times. It cannot be in the system—it is not in the instruments, 
Christianity is the same—its aids are the same—its offers, and its 
contrasts with the old feeblenesses and wants of humanity, are 
the same. If the East, with all its sensuality, was roused by the 
Gospel to a more vigorous life, and if the North, with all its 
coarseness, bent the neck to the yoke of Christ, how is it that in 
all these later centuries no church and no denomination has added 
a peopie—still less a continent—to Christendom? It is not in the 
instruments ; for Xavier, and Henry Martin, and Bishop Selwyn, 
will hold their own even with the Augustines and Bonifaces. The 
fact remains; and only partial reasons can be given for what 
is all but the general experience of the Christian Church. 
Something, we can well believe, may have been lost to the 
energy of Missions in the circumstance that the divisions of 
Christianity present an obvious obstacle to its present extension 
and reception. Even the barbarians of the Pacific may be stag- 
gered—as the refined and subtle intellects of the Indian peninsula 
must be repelled—by the disquieting reflection that the offer of 
Christianity can only be closed with after a difficult survey of 
the rival claims of conflicting sects and contradictory doctrines. 
Mr. Carlyle would doubtless account for it by the reflection that 
these are unheroic men and days. But admitting that Missions 
are seriously hindered because Christians are not agreed about 
their own profession, yet missionaries tell us that these theore- 
tical difficulties disappear very much in missionary work ; and on 
the other hand, we are quite certain that all that goes to make 
up a hero or saint, though presented under different aspects, is 
just as real and as large among ourselves as in the days of 
primitive Christianity. 

For our own part, we suspect the reason is this—that we do 
not sufficiently recognise the self-adapting powers of Christianity. 
When the Gospel was first published, it fitted itself into very 
various forms of social and political, and even physical, life. 
Christianity was Catholic because it was not of a single type. 
Eastern Christianity, Western Christianity, the Chureh of 
Augustine, the Church of Basil, the Church of Chrysostom, 
the Church of Cyprian—how very different cach of these 
special types of Christianity ! The Christianity suited to an 


African or an Asiatic constitution and cast of mind was not 
that suited to the men of Scandinavia and Britain. Chris- 
tianity was plastic, and produced different moulds of its pro- 
fession. But the notion of a converted India is that of settled 
parishes, each superintended by a stiff and decent gentleman in 
a black coat and white tie, with “dearly beloved brethren” twice 
on Sunday, and a Provident Fund and district visitors assisting 
the parish minister in his work; or—for it comes to much the 
same thing—the students of the Propaganda are encouraged or 
compelled to take out in their most unelastic rigidity the cast- 
iron formule of the latest Roman schools. In either case, there 
is no room left for the free natural play of the intelligence—no 
encouragement held out for the convert both to fit himself to 
his new faith, and at the same time to fit, not the essentials, but 
the accidents and accompaniments of the faith to himself. For 
this was the rule of the old Church. The Christianity of a 
people was in the main self-evolved. Hence the ethnological 
varieties of Christianity. Hence, too, its general success. 

If we are now beginning to get any hint of the point in which 
modern missions have faiied, our recognition of the diversity inci- 
dental to forms of Christianity representing many varieties of 
the human race will at any rate teach us to recognise and adopt 
some such diversities among ourselves. That the two Universi« 
ties should have combined in a single scheme—that, for the first 
time in their history, they should have combined for an object 
on which so many differences exist as the missionary work—~ 
that they should have taken this step at the instigation of one 
who was a Dissenting preacher, and that such men as the 
Bishop of Oxford and the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
vie with each other in decorating with all their eloquence 
the simple name of David Livingstone; is in itself a sufficient 
augury that a new day may be at hand for Christian mis- 
sions. On either side the old narrownesses are exchanged 
for the recognition of a larger duty and a more imperious 
necessity. Dr. Livingstone, himself a Dissenter, appeals to 
the Universities as the sources from which not only the 
national religion, but the highest forms of energy, and patience, 
and intelligence may be sought. He tells Oxford and Cambridge 
that Christianity and civilization must ge together. The Bishop 
of Oxford enlarges upon the theme that commerce itself is a 
sacred institution, and presents peculiar and substantial aids to 
the missionary. Dr. Livingstone, in his own person, unites the 
two functions of the modern missionary. And all this is to be 
applied to a virgin soil. A ship of novel construction is to be 
launched in unknown seas. Central Africa presents, we are assured, 
remarkable opportunities, if not peculiar facilities, for the work. It 
does not seem, if Dr. Livingstone is to be considered a specimen 
of the class which he heads, that there is any very bitter hos- 
tility among Dissenters to the Church doing its work in its own 
way. Sir George Grey has done much, and is likely to do more, in 
helping the united work of Christianity and civilization. To 
official capacity he adds personal interest in the country whose 
affairs he has so ably administered—and all this without reprodue- 
ing the narrow and often mischievous cast of official religionism, or 
religious officiousness, which has in India hindered both the mis- 
sionary work and the political development of the resources of 
the country. The Bishop of Cape Town has exhibited as re- 
markable powers in dealing with the Kaffirs and Zulus. If, as 
it seems, the English Church and the English Universities are 
taking up this work in earnest and in a new spirit—and certain] 
with instruments well fitted to the work—we trust that there wi 
be no more official obstruction from routine and etiquette. If 
more bishops are wanted, or are thought to be wanted, no Go- 
vernment aid is asked for them—no Parliamen grant, either 
Imperial or Colonial, is thought of. The work is m good hands, 
because in private and non-official hands. 

The reproach of centuries we are now asked to assist in wiping 
away. The intelligence which has prompted the fiery energy 
of England to pass deserts and mountains in material interests 
is now invoked in the noblest of causes—the spark has been 
struck to which no youth of England who deserves the name 
has yet been found insensible. Africa, once the mother and 
nurse of Christian Churches, is now to be reconciled to the 
Church. The land of a Cyprian and an Augustine—the land 
which gloried in the Churches of Alexandria and Carthage—is to 
light in its southern deserts the beacon which has been extin- 

uished on its northern shores. While two great nations, which 
delight in the titles of Most Christian and Most Catholic, only 
find in the land of Ham a field for military exercise and political : 
aggrandizement, England is asked to take the better 
Having freed the slave, we are now invited to complete the task; 
and in the truth which alone makes a man free, the Christianity 
of England will best promote its self-chosen work of suppressing 
the Slave Trade. e are told, and not without truth, that the 
Slave Trade will always exist where there are men who consent 
to sell, and who are not unwillingly sold. But a Christian slave 
is a contradiction in terms—Christian Africa will cease to pros 
duce the raw material of the traffic of man in man. 


THE PERILS OF THE PIPE. 


HE Dean of Carlisle has been out on another social campaign. 
That irascible divine is quite the knight-errant of his day. 
He rides abroad redressing human wrongs, and charges esta- 
blished institutions with a temerity that is Quixotic, to say 
the least of it, Last Christmas he rode full tilt at the pante- 
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mimes. Since then he has appeared in the field ready to do 
battle against all the world for the charms of toast-and-water, 
and now he has drawn his puissant sword and carried death and 
destruction into the ranks of the tobacconists. The occasion 
wasagoodone. The Carlisle Atheneum was crowded. Working 
men, panting for the enlightenment of their minds and the final 
extinction of their pipes, turned mournfully from the doors, where 
expectant masses already clustered thick. The Dean was armed-cap- 
a-pié with facts, theories, and arguments. He had culled the sweets 
of the historical past; he bristled at every point with statistics 
of the present; his prophetic eye flashed far into a fuliginous 
future, saw emaciated generations wasting away before the 
poisonous drug, and the glories of Britain eclipsed in clouds 
which her own children have helped to make. ‘The tribe of 
maladies especially, which, at one period or another of his dis- 
course, the orator, with a true artistic conception, contrived to 
introduce, was positively terrific. Pandora’s box was a mere 
joke toit. The hair of all the little boys in Carlisle must have 
stood on end as the Dean calmly summoned all these dreadful 
ministers of woe to his aid, and with a merciless Stoicism read 
out the frightful catalogue. Not a grievance known to humanity 
seemed to dare to disobey his call :— 
Cireumsilit agmine facto 
Morborum omne genus— 

and when, to crown all, he produced a diagram of a cancer in 
the tongue, and with triumphant conclusiveness pointed to it as 
the result of tobacco, the effect, one can casily imagine, must have 
been prodigious. Not a man who heard him but must have 
shuddered as he thought of the pipe which he had intended to 
have before going to bed that night. 

If Dr. Close’s object was merely, as he more than once sug- 
gested, to prove the evil of excessive smoking, and to warn 
the lads who heard him against spoiling their complexions 
and making their clothes smell by premature indulgence in 
the practice at all, no reasonable person could object to 
his admonitions, except on the ground of their being com- 
—— unnecessary. All the world agrees with him so far. 

verybody believes that it is bad for children to smoke, 
and many a sound flogging tends to familiarize the rising 
generation of schoolboys with that wholesome truth. Every- 
body believes that it is bad to smoke in excess; and a man 
lmows when he has smoked too many cigars, just as he 
knows when he has drunk too much wine, or eaten too much 
pudding. Up to this point, therefore, the Dean is attacking an 
imaginary foe; but this is by no means his entire view of the 
subject. Tobacco is, in his eyes, a great moral agent, which 
must be ranged on one side or the other, in the struggle between 
good and evil. ‘Its use,” he says, ‘‘ must either impede or pro- 
mote our direct religious labour; it must be our handmaid, 
assisting us to our spiritual and pastoral duties, or it must be a 
hindrance.” It is because he very decidedly considers it a hin- 
drance that Dr. Close proclaims himself its uncompromising 
enemy ; and the arguments which he brings forward in support 
of his opposition, and the tone of mind in which that opposition 
is made, seem to us equally characteristic and equally objection- 
able. There is a sort of violent, ruthless intolerance of other 
people’s likes and dislikes, a pana to tastes which happen 
to differ from one’s own, an unfeeling forgetfulness of considera- 
tions which do not affect oneself, that are the especial dangers of 
narrow and unimaginative natures when they come to deal with 
the affairs of their fellow-men. It is in this temper that Dr. 
Close takes in hand the matter of smoking. He evidently 
hates tobacco with a good hearty hatred, and he cannot 
endure that anybody else should like it. The fact that 
a hundred millions of the human race are believed to en- 
joy smoking, only provokes him to a righteous indignation. 
As he counts up the sums spent upon it in this country, he 
cannot help mourning over such a profligate abuse of good coin. 
“Ts not this a wanton waste of money upon an idle custom ?” 
“ Here are nearly nine millions sterling thus annually consumed 
and diverted from channels of utility and beneficence—from works 
of taste, and cultivation of the arts—and puffed away in selfish 
indulgence, useless if not injurious, and to the larger portion of 
society offensive, to many disgusting.” Then he goes on to 
calculate that the man who smokes an ounce a week pays 12s. 8d. 
a year to Government by way of tax on his luxury. “ Let the 
working men look to this.” It seems to us that they might look 
a long while without seeing the least reason for putting out their 
pipes. No one can watch a labourer enjoying his mid-day rest, 
or plodding home at night, or sitting after the day’s, work at his 
cottage door, without understanding that tobacco is the one 

at luxury of his existence. Such a man has not to trouble 
fimself with the amount of duty which it has paid. Be that as 
it may, he knows that it comes well within the reach of his 
— means, and that it is about the only nice thing that 
oes. 

As one of Dr. Close’s own witnesses says, it is tobacco that 
lightens the poor man of half his burthen of labours. It is diffi- 
cult not to feel thoroughly ill-disposed towards any one who 
deliberate] y sets to work to denounce so harmless and so hardly- 
earned a pleasure. There is a good Saxon phrase which expresses 
the popular sentiment towards those uncomfortable reformers 
who would rob a poor man of his beer; and if anything could 
reconcile us to the thought of rough language being applied to a 
‘dignitary of the Establishment, it would be such a cold-blooded 


and ungenial philosophy as that of Dr. Close, when he coolly 
advises the Carlisle workmen to break their pipes, and assures 
them that that would be one great step towards “rising in the 
world with a rapidity they little dream of.” Are Deans then, we 
wonder, exalted to an eminence above the common pleasures of 
humanity? Do they breathe some subtler and more delicate 
atmosphere, which disables them from sympathizing with the 
ordinary feelings of their species? Has Dr. Close no little “‘ selfish 
indulgence” of his own, to which are devoted sometimes the 
funds that might otherwise find their way to the promo- 
tion of the fine arts, or the cause of public benevolence? 
Pope speaks of “ pudding that might have pleased a dean ;” 
but that venerable order is, in reality, we must imagine, pro- 
foundly indifferent to such sordid considerations. In the con- 
templation of abstract truth, in the intricate meanderings of a 
spiritual philosophy, in the lofty flights of a chastened imagina- 
tion, they are lost to the gross affairs with which the body has to 
do. Comfort, rest, physical enjoyment—they know them not ; 
and when they stoop to guide the destinies of mere flesh and 
blood like ourselves, is it not natural that they should suppose 
other people as exalted as themselves, and sometimes forget the 
infirmities of those with whom they have to deal ? 

Natural it may be, perhaps, but it is not the less to be regretted. 
It is just this absence of sympathy, this reckless disregard of the 
habits and necessities of life, this off-hand denunciation of innocent 
practices, which have so unhappily diminished the influence of 
every class of religious instructors over the working classes of 
this country. Religion is not so deeply rooted in the affections 
of the million that she can afford to espouse the a side 
in a controversy which in so large a degree concerns the public 
convenience, and about which the best judges are quite as far as 
ever from coming to anagreement. Still less will her interests be 
advanced by such violent and exaggerated language as that of Dr. 
Close’s oration. ‘They were all agreed,” he told them, “ that there 
was in smoking something so subtle, so insidious, that when a 
man had once indulged in it he could not leave it off—it stuck to 
him—one pipe became two, two became four, and four became 
eight, till by and by he smoked from morning to night.” The 
Carlisle mechanics of course must have known that, as regarded 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred, this description was purely 
imaginary, and they will very naturally make a proportionate 
diminution in the amount of credit to be accorded to the next 
statement which the Dean may happen to make to them. They 
will know that he is a man who shoots beside the mark, and aims 
his darts at evils which exist only in his own feverish fancy. 
Nothing could tend more than tins to lower his influence, and 
diminish his chances of suecess in his labours among them. A 
Church of England, with a denunciation of pipes for a 4oth 
article, would carry its own refutation with it to the great mass 
of hard-working, temperate, and frugal people, who contentedly 
find in smoking a substitute for all those numberless luxuries 
and excitements which people in Dean Close’s rank of life are 
able to enjoy. There is something quite shocking in a clergyman 
going about in this way, constantly leaving a sort of holy damp 
behind him, suggesting unnecessary scruples to tender con- 
sciences, and trying to revolutionize society, not by large and 
generous principles, but by tiresome meddling with habits which 
surrounding circumstances may have rendered expedient and per- 
haps even necessary. Puritanism has bequeathed us many valuable 
legacies, but this disagreeable trick is not amongst them; and 
we should certainly think Dr. Close far more hopefully and pro- 
fitably employed, if, instead of quarrelling with his colleagues and 
abusing the innocent pleasures of his poorer neighbours, he would 
devote himself to providing the ontling men of Carlisle with a 
good comfortable smoking-room, and getting up a subscription 
to send as many poor little children as possible to revel in the 
transient ecstasies of the next Christmas pantomime. 


SIR PETER LAURIE. 


OW is it that certain bores and nuisances seem endowed with 
perennial vitality ? Whom the gods love die young—whom 

the gods hate never die. Bow Common and its abominations— 
the smoke of the thousand chimneys, glue factories, and bone- 
crushing works—the Court of Aldermen, and bribery atelections— 
survive the stoutest assaults of reason, law, common-sense, and 
common decency; but it requires a French invasion to rid us 
of Smith O’Brien, Sir Peter Laurie, and the Marylebone 
Vestry. Moderate remonstrance, reason, the contempt and 
indignation of a whole people, are alike thrown away on 
certain corpora vilia. e temporal dominion of the Pope, 
and the Bourbon rule in Naples and Spain, are instances 
on a large scale of the pachydermatous insensibility to improve- 
ment; but Sir Peter Laurie exhibits at the very lowest end of 
the moral pole the complete and normal incapacity for homely 
wisdom. And yet such a personage has his standing use in the 
economy of things. A drunken Helot had his value; the Record 
newspaper is a living warning; and those curious in the investi- 
ation of final causes will doubtless be able to assign a purpose 
or the existence of every moral phenomenon, not caslodne Sir 


Peter Laurie. The optimizing poet who found a purpose— 
though he did not tell us what purpose—for a Borgia or a Cati- 
line, might have discovered that a London alderman, adminis- 
tering justice, breaks not Heaven’s design ; but less speculative 
metropolitan philosophers, or the students of a more practical 
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code of social economics, may stumble at the exceptional aberra- 

tions of a system which, for the last thirty years, has per- 

— Sir Peter Laurie to bring the administration of justice into 
repute. 

The existence and vitality of Sir Peter Laurie being a stand- 
ing difficulty as concerning the moral government of the world, 
another problem equally difficult of solution occurs. Who can 
calculate the cometic period of his appearances? It is not that, 
by any accident, “the worthy magistrate” ever stumbles 
even into a solitary exhibition of good sense, but there seems 
to be some occult law which regulates his irregularities. 
When he comes out, it is always in full blaze. On one 
notorious occasion, he set himself the task of putting down 
suicide; and this craze he pursued with an unrelenting perti- 
nacity of stupidity which almost assumed heroic dimensions. 
Recently, within a single week, he has even excelled himself. 
It is as though, like the Malays, he were possessed with an irresis- 
tible c@strum which impels him to mischief and folly. He 
runs a muck at common sense on every occasion. He snaps 
and bites with an indiscriminate rabid insensibility to propriety. 
And just as it is hard to distinguish between fanaticism and 
enthusiasm, so Sir Peter Laurie’s folly occasionally develops the 
proportions of that sublime to which the tiaden is said to 
tend. On the two last occasions he has, we repeat, exceeded 
himself. We are afraid that the wholesome control which the 
Lord Chancellor possesses against the judicial extravagance of 
the Solons of petty sessions, cannot be exercised against metro- 
politan Aldermen, and the Commissioners of Lunacy constitute 
a tribunal expensive to invoke; so there is nothing left for it 
but to chronicle, without a hope of correcting, Sir Peter’s last 
extravagances. 


Last Tuesday week a bookseller—not one of the Sosii of 
Paternoster-row—evidently desiring to advertise himself, and 
to take rank among the canonized confessors of the Anti- 
Church-State Association, declined to pay a church-rate be- 
cause of the alleged Popish practices in his parish church. 
Not a single proof was adduced of any Popish practices ; and 
even had such proof existed, or been tendered, it is obvious 
that the only question before the magistrate was whether the 
rate was valid. It was not attempted to dispute the validity of 
the rate ; but the bookseller objected on conscientious grounds. 
He did not even say that he had ever attended the church, 
either in the reign of Calvinistic or High Church rulers. 
He only wanted not to pay 17s. 6d., and he made the 
trumpery excuse of the alleged Tractarian novelties, because he 
thought it was a popular topic on which to rest his refusal. 
He probably reckoned on a Sir Peter Laurie, and he reckoned 
wisely. Heangled for a foolish magistrate, and Sir Peter Laurie 
took the bait greedily. What the conscientious bookseller 
wanted was an official guardian and administrator of the law 
who felt that it was not his duty to administer law, but to 
talk clap-trap. Sir Peter Laurie answered these conditions. 
“If every one would make the same objection, it would 
soon put an end to Popish practices’—that is, if every one 
would defy the Jaw, it would soon put an end to opinion. “ St. 
George’s-in-the-East,” observed Sir Peter Laurie, “has set an 
example” which he cordially desired and wished that St. 
Faith’s should follow. Now the example of St. George’s-in- 
the-East is that of simple and undisguised rioting — the 
example of St. George’s-in-the-East is a breach of the 
public peace—the example of St. George’s-in-the-East is 
controversy in the engaging shape of spitting on the clergy, 
tearing surplices, and threatening the Bishop of London. 
This is what a guardian of the peace recommends — this 
is the obedience to the law which a magistrate sitting on 
the bench suggests. Sir Peter Laurie, being himself a Pres- 
byterian, has no more to do personally, or as to his own 
religious convictions, with the alleged abominations at St. 
Faith’s, than the rector of St. Faith’s has to do with the 
services at the Canongate Church. His opinion of the service 
in an English church, or his wish to put it down, is simply 
impertinent. But Sir Peter Laurie had sl of Jenny Geddes ; 
his ideal of a religious reformer is that of a vulgar Edinburgh old 
woman ; he talks her talk and inculeates her practice. He is 
welcome to her great example, as far as he is personally concerned ; 
but for an English magistrate deliberately and officially to incite 
and invite a mob to disturb a congregation is a proceeding which 
ought to be open to superior cognizance. We should recommend 
Scotch officials of whatever grade to recollect that to tamper with 
or to solicit mob interference with religious controversy is not 
suited to English feeling. 

The other case in which Sir Peter Laurie exhibited himself 
is, if possible, still more outrageous. A poor boy was brought 
before him charged with “attempting to pick the pocket of a 
gentleman, Mr. Child, wine and spirit merchant, 52 and 53, 
Crutched-friars.” This gentleman-merchant, possessed of the 
imposing warehouse, extending over two houses, had been drink- 
ing—was not drunk exactly, but had been drinking. It does 
not appear that he lost anything, only that he felt his pocket- 
book pressed against him, and the boy had the ill luck to be 
near the wine-merchant who had been drinking, when he felt 
the boy, or fancied that he felt. Obviously, here was not the 
slightest evidence against the boy—not the slightest evidence 
that any robbery, or attempt at robbery, had been committed 
by anybody. The boy bore an excellent character, and the 


wine-merchant was desirous to back out of his charge, 
hoping “that it would be a lesson to him for the future” 
—a lesson, we suppose, to give a wine-merchant who had been 
drinking a wide berth in a crowded street. The magistrate’s 
clerk here very properly took up the magistrate’s part, and 
observed to the complainant that nothing had been proved, and 
that he had no right to assume the boy's guilt. The knot was 
not a difficult one; but the god of justice descends. Says Sir 
Peter, “I do not think it a false charge. . . However, I will re- 
mand the boy to Newgate for a few days.” Nothing but the 
universal and loud indignation of the audience prevented the 
execution of this atrocious sentence. On Wednesday last the 
case was re-opened. It was proved that Mr. Child, instead of 
being a wine and spirit merchant with two houses, was only a 
commission agent, and resided in a back room in the slums of 
Blackfriars. Of course he did not appear, whereupon Sir Peter 
Laurie remarks, “I did not expect he would come; but it does 
not matter.” ‘“‘ ‘ Does not matter!’ but it does matter,” indig- 
nantly interposes Alderman Copeland in language which ony 
body will endorse. The man Child had made a false charge—he 
very nearly succeeded in consigning an innocent boy to Newgate. 
All this is nothing to Sir Peter Laurie. He discharges the boy, 
to be sure; but “it is only his good character that saved him. 
With all submission to Sir Peter Laurie, the boy's character had 
nothing to do with his discharge. There was no evidence what- 
ever against him; and his accuser was proved to have been 
drunk, to have made a false charge, and to have given a false 
address. The boy ought to have been discharged, not because, 
in a doubtful case, the balance of evidence was not absolutely 
against him, but because it was proved, with the utmost cogency 
of facts, that he was entirely innocent. : 

We must say that these two cases present a malversation of 
justice almost unparalleled in the annals of even the metrop 
fiten justice room ; and to remark that Sir Peter Laurie has dis- 
graced justice, and really deserves to be removed instantly from 
any further abuse of the magistrate’s office, is but a small censure 
of his conduct. If there is not such a power, there ought to be: 
and if no other remedy for the possibility of such another occur- 
rence can be found, it must be made in depriving all merely 
municipal personages of their ex-officio seat on the magistrate’s 
bench. It is scarcely reasonable to anticipate the existence of 
another Sir Peter Laurie; but the contingency must be mado 
impossible. 


POLITICAL ASSEMBLIES OF THE EARLY FRENCH 
PROTESTANTS.* 


HE pupils of the Lycée Saint-Louis, where M. Anquez is 
on a of History, must be inspired by an unusual passion 

for learning if they keep awake during his lectures. His work 
on the political organization of the early French Protestants is 
intended for older readers, and it is well adapted to the historical 
book-shelves, from which it will seldom be taken down. The 
occupation of collecting materials for possible future historians 
fortunately possesses attractions for certain minds; and the 
detailed resolutions of assemblies which met at Montauban or 
Rochelle two centuries and a half ago, even if they fail to throw 
light on some disputed point, will always be interesting to 
students who are occupied with this particular portion of history. 
Ordinary human memory declines to burden itself with the dates 
of eight or nine religious wars which ended within a few years 
in as many perfidious treaties. St. Bartholomew, the Estates of 
Blois, the murder of Henry III., and the Edict of Nantes stand 
out, with a few other conspicuous events, from the chaotic 
struggles of the time; and the unprejudiced observer will 
further rise from the study of the period with a vague im- 
pression that, under many varieties of fortune, wrong was, 
on the whole, generally triumphant. The documents which 
M. Anquez has collected, although they illustrate the pro- 
ceedings of the weaker party, are naturally silent as to their 
rinciples and motives. The Protestant confederates, when they 
aid down administrative regulations for their common govern- 
ment and defence, were not called upon to explain to one 
another what they were fighting for. Proclamations, resolu- 
tions, Acts of Parliament, and Blue. books in general, form a 
small, though indispensable, part of the raw material of history. 
State-papers contain, at most, a collection of the conditions 
under which certain acts were performed, and details of the 
means by which they were effected. To general readers, lists of 
strong places garrisoned by the Reformed party, and of the 
quotas contributed by various districts to the pay of the army, 
are as uninstructive as a catalogue of star-fish and sea- 
anemones to a mind which has remained innocent of modern 
maritime zoology. To extract an essence of meaning and 
instruction from the mass of inorganic records is the proper 
business of the historian, and M. Anquez modestly declines any 
ambitious attempt to manufacture the results of his labours into 
a fabric suited to general use. From his scanty remarks, the 
curious inquirer fails even to discover whether the writer is a 
Roman Catholic, a Protestant, an advocate of religious liberty, 


* Histoire des Assemblées Politiques des Réformés de France. Par 
Leonie Anquez. 
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or, like nine-tenths of French historians, an idolater of the 
despotic unity which dates from Richelieu and Louis XIV. Per- 
haps it may be assumed from his preface that he shares in that 
loyalty to supreme power which seems to be accepted as a 
homage to Imperialism, even when it is immediately addressed 
to the Royalty of a former generation. ‘ Who,” says M. 
Anquez, “could dare to assert that our Kings, when they 
declared themselves champions of the traditional worship of 
France, were not acting in accordance with the inspiration of 
their consciences, or not believing that they were performing 
one of the duties of their office?” There is the true courtierlike 
twang in the designation of Catholicism as the traditional 
worship of France. There certainly have been those who dared 
to affirm that the massacre of St. Bartholomew was a question- 
able proceeding, and doubt might perhaps be thrown on the 
conscientious motives which induced Charles IX. to fire on his 
unoffending subjects out of the window of the Louvre. If 
M, Anquez wishes for a single champion who has accepted his 
challenge by anticipation, he may be referred to M. Michelet’s 
remarkable History of Francis 1. and his immediate successors. 
Some of the atrocities which are there imputed to the last 
Valois Kings may possibly be apocryphal or exaggerated, but it 
is fully shown that the unfortunate course of rejecting the 
Reformation was adopted entirely on political and selfish grounds, 


When Royal hostility had once led toa systematic persecution, 
the defeat of the Protestants became a natural, if not a necessary, 
consequence of the position which they were forced to assume. 
The minority, which included the best and soundest part of the 
nation, could only defend itself by forming a separate common- 
wealth which bore an anomalous relation to the kingdom at 
large. While the priests were preaching assassination, which 
the princes and the Paris mob were always ready to practise, the 
gentry and the commons of the Southern provinces were forced 
to create an organization which enabled them to negotiate and to 
fight for their existence. According to the notions of the time, 
as well as by the indefeasible right of self-defence, the Religion 
united a community sufficiently numerous and important to com- 
mand the respect of the Crown itself. Navarre and Condé, 
Bouillon, Rohan, and Lesdiguiéres would have shocked no preju- 
dice by arming to resist Royal oppression even if they had not 
represented the great body of the minor nobility, as well as the 
populous cities of Gascony and Languedoc. It is a proof of the 
general good faith of the Reformed party that they never 
attempted or contemplated a permanent secession from the 
Monarchy. They elected assemblies, appointed generals, and 
collected taxes, solely in anticipation of the wars which never 
failed to revive as soon as the Crown had recovered strength to 
renew its course of persecution. During the actual struggle they 
were, like all insurgents, practically independent ; but in time of 
peace their organization had only a provisional object, and their 
strong places were held as a necessary security against fresh acts 
of tyranny. It seems evident that so singular a position could, 
under no contingency, have been permanent, and that chronic 
resistance, if it had been successful, must finally have led to actual 
separation. If Spain had been a Protestant, or even a Liberal 
Power, the Southern provinces would have detached themselves 
from France; and it was only through the backwardness of 
James I. and of Charles I. that Rochelle failed to become, for a 
time at least, a possession of England. The satisfaction with 
which French historians regard Richelieu’s capture of the Pro- 
testant capital is more excusable than their general sympathy 
with the suppression of corporate and provincial freedom. 


Nevertheless, the political defeat of the Reformation in France 
inflicted an irrecoverable blow on the liberty of the nation. Reli- 
ow enthusiasm, intellectual sympathy, and practical necessity 

, perhaps for the first and last time in all French history, 
united the great nobles, the gentry, and the commonalty in hearty 
co-operation. The meetings of the Estates-General of the king- 
dom always brought out into stronger relief the distinctions of 
the different orders; but in the Congregations, citizens and 
ministers sprung from the people deliberated in concert with 
feudal magnates and with princes of the blood. In one of their 
temporary constitutions, the General Assembly elected by ten 
provinces was to consist of four noblemen, two ministers, and 
four commoners ; and it was provided that at each successive elec- 
tion the repartition of the different orders among the consti- 
tuencies should be entirely changed. Thus if Guyenne had 
returned a nobleman, and Lower Languedoc a commoner, it 
would be necessary for either province on the next occasion to 
nominate a member of the class which had been passed over. In 
addition to the elected representatives, all dukes and lieutenant- 

enerals of the Religion were to have a seat and voice in the 
yon In the earlier forms of association, the dignity of 
Protector was vested in some powerful chieftain, but the Pro- 
testants found that their independence was compromised by the 
personal ambition of their leaders, and their later organization 
only allowed a temporary pre-eminence to their Presidents or to 
the generals of their armies. The Court repeatedly endeavoured 
to win over the chiefs, and its efforts were not unfrequently suc- 
cessful; but neither Bouillon, nor Lesdiguiéres, nor Sully found 
it possible to convert their co-religionists into the instruments of 
a merely selfish policy. The League, with the House of Lorraine 
at its head, and its armies recruited by priests and monks from 
the ignorant peasantry and the bloodthirsty rabble of Paris, was, 
in comparison, a mere vulgar faction. Its success would have 


led only to a despotism under Guise or Mayenne, and to the 
pers Read in France of the gloomy intolerance which was 
already extinguishing by degrees the national life of Spain. 

Unfortunately, the wisdom, virtue, and manliness of the nation 
remained with the minority; and the Protestants themselves 
were aware that it was impossible to secure an absolute triumph 
over their opponents. The accession of Henry IV., and his sub- 
sequent conversion, formed perhaps the only compromise which 
could have restored peace to the kingdom. The Edict of Nantes, 
which M. Anquez judiciously publishes at length, is a record of 
the King’s good sense, as well as of the firmness and courage of 
the Protestant body ; but with the legal concession of a certain 
amount of religious freedom, their gyorg independence and 
vitality disappeared. Henry IV. took care to stipulate for the 
entire Prem inmate’ of their republican organization ; and when 
they rene! rose in arms against Mary of Medici and 
against Louis XIII., their cause was no longer clearly and inde- 
feasibly just. After their final defeat by Richelieu, the Protes- 
tants still enjoyed toleration, until the revocation of the Edict 
by Louis XIV., but their chiefs were persuaded, one by one, to 
conform to the religion of the Court; and even if Rohan and 
Turenne and Lesdiguiéres had adhered to the doctrine of their 
forefathers, the nobility, who had once formed the centres of a 
rude provincial independence, had become, in the ideal golden 
age which Frenchmen admire, merely the insignificant hangers-on 
of Versailles. The base and cruel persecution of the Protestants 
in the latter part of Louis XIV.’s reign was an act of sectarian 
intolerance rather than of Royal dislike to freedom. The utter 
suppression of corporate existence, of personal rights, and of 
national spontaneity, had been accomplished while the Edict of 
Nantes was still nominally in force. The historians of the 
Restoration and of the Orleans Monarchy were in the habit 
of showing how, by some mysterious operation, a levelling 
despotism had led, through degradation, corruption, and vio- 
lence, to the establishment of a representative system which 
was to expand by a natural law into more and more per- 
fect developments of freedom. Their survivors, who have 
seen the restoration of military despotism in France, have 
uttered many a noble protest against the false doctrine which 
has been still more conclusively confuted by experience. Still, 
however, a servile crowd of writers repeat the commonplaces of 
a past generation, and Louis XIV. is a more popular hero than 
Henry IV. It would be idle to expect in modern France any 
general sympathy with the Protestants of the fifteenth century, 
who thought and acted and fought for themselves. It was only, 
perhaps, under the influence of religious conviction that such an 
organization could have been formed for the defence of right 
against the Crown and the multitude; yet if the Synods and 
Assemblies had been engaged in the vindication of civil liberty, 
their ultimate triumph, which would have elevated their country 
in the scale of nations, might not have been an impossibility. 


SWORD AND GOWN.* 


ity is always a melancholy thing to see the degeneration of a 
clever and well-educated man; but in the case of the author 
of Guy Livingstone, the regret which the spectacle would in- 
spire is considerably mitigated by the extreme unpleasantness of 
the form which his cleverness and education assume. Guy 
Livingstone was a very well-written and in parts an exceedingly 
entertaining book, though its faults were of a very offensive 
kind ; but Sword and Gown is only a weaker edition of Guy 
Livingstone, with the addition of a quantity of those melan- 
choly lay sermons stuffed with classical allusions, and uniformly 
appended to the text that all is vanity, which Mr. Thackeray 
has brought into fashion amongst the class of writers who 
attempt, by a continuous stream of diluted irony, to supply 
the place of thought and knowledge. We never rempeuher 
to have seen a more melancholy illustration of the bad effects 
of piecemeal composition. The “ originally published in Fraser’s 
Magazine,” which figures on the title-page, is the most signi- 
ficant comment on the contents of the book. The story meanders 
along without interesting even the author himself, who, with an 
eye to the monthly tale of bricks which is painfully apparent in 
p th every page, goes off into endless digressions Pm. ¢ sermons 
even at the points which might have been expected to interest 
him. The substance of the story is that a very strong major 
flirts with a very pretty girl, whose affections he wins, though 
he is himself married, but separated from his wife. She at first 
consents to elope with him, but afterwards, on the representa- 
tions of a former lover, changes her mind. He is mortally 
wounded at the battle of Balaklava, and she makes her 
appearance as a hospital nurse at Scutari just in time to nurse 
him in his last moments. The book is made up of such 
incidents as a conversation of which the point is that the chap- 
lain of the foreign watering-place where the scene is laid te 
the heroine that he does not like Major Keene, and has a bad 
opinion of him—a scene in which Major Keene listens to Miss 
esilyan’s songs, and is vexed because the chaplain comes in and 
disturbs their ¢é¢e-a-téte—an evening party as to going to 
which Miss Tresilyan changes her mind—and other exciting 
events of the same sort. Here and there, however, something a 


* Sword and Gown. By the Author of “Guy Livi “ed Orig inally 
published in “ Fraser’s Megazine.” London: John W. Parker Son. 
1859. 
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little more lively is introduced by way of a change. For ex- 
ample, Major Keene (who of course is a Hercules with a “ vast 
deep chest,” “ knotted muscles without an ounce of superfluous 
flesh to dull their outline,” and a pair of moustachios on 
which he might have hung his hat) has an opportunity of 
“slinging his left hand straight out from his hip,” and 
thereby knocking down a drunken French peasant who has 
insulted Miss Tresilyan. But even this warlike incident appears 
so dull to the author, that of the fifteen pages devoted to it, 
two are occupied by general reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion, and a for making them—one a story of a. man 
who missed an appointment for want of small change to pay a 
turnpike—and another by a little dissertation, illustrated by ex- 
amples, upon moral and physical courage. It is obvious that 
where the author himself cannot get through his best incident 
without stopping to yawn and stretch three distinct times, and to 
beg his cinta pardon for doing so, there cannot be much enter- 
tainment for the reader. The only characters in the book who 
enlist much of our sympathy are certain Russian lancers, who, 
thirteen pages before the end, get round Major Keene whilst he 
lies on the ground with a broken thigh, and bore several large holes 
through different parts of his person. The time and space which 
he consumes in dying appear, we must add, most unreasonably 
long. Even when he is dead the author cannot leave him alone. 
He is dreadfully anxious about his future state. Miss Tresilyan 
constantly prays for him, we are told, but the author does not 
think that will do much good. He faintly conjectures that pos- 
sibly he may have “ been raised up for a warning,” but he adds, 
“let us refrain from this subject,” as it has puzzled “ grave and 
learned theologians.” He ultimately subsides into a hope 
“That heaven may yet have more mercy than man 
On such a bold rider’s soul.” 

“A strange doctrine that ..... but if there be no germ of truth therein, 

it were better for some of us that we had never been born.” 


Our own epitaph on Major Keene would be couched in much 
more familiar verse :— 
Underneath a fellow lies, 
No one laughs and no one cries; 
Where his soul is, how it fares, 
No one knows, und no one cares. 

Perhaps it may be wrong to contemplate the future prospects 
of any human creature with perfect indifference, but Shier 
Keene is such an unredeemed blackguard, that if he had had a soul 
at all, it would, we think, have formed an exception to this rule. 
The author of Sword and Gown seems to think that there must 
be germs of truth in any doctrine which avoids the consequence 
that it would be better for some of us if we had never been born. 
However this may be as to human beings, there can be no doubt 
that the principle fails in reference to ideal characters. It would 
have been far better for the author himself if his literary progeny 
had never been produced ; for a more disgraceful scoundrel than 
the hero, and a more radically corrupt performance than the 
book, we have hardly ever had the misfortune to meet with 
in this country. 

The substance and style of the book are each well worthy of 
attention, as they throw considerable light on several of the 
tendencies of modern light literature. As we have often had 
occasion to observe, singular results of various kinds have followed 
from the adoption on the part of novelists of the theory that it is 
their special function to promulgate general views of human life. 
As the qualities which enable people to write novels are entirely 
distinct from those which entitle their opinions to attention and 
respect, fiction affords an altogether unlimited field for the pro- 
mulgation of all sorts of views which would never have a chance 
of acceptation upon other terms. Novels set vividly before us, 
and thereby try to persuade us to adopt, the view which men, 
women, and children of every conceivable character, and placed 
under all varieties of circumstances, take of the world in which 
they live; and these views are of course of every possible shade. 
That which Sword and Gown tends to illustrate Esa to avery 

eculiar and, fortunately for us all, to a very limited classof society. 

here are a certain number of persons who, having enough energy 
and talent to obtain a fair, though probably not a very consider- 
able, share of the legitimate and authorized distinctions of life, 
prefer to employ their gifts upon the cultivation of amuse- 
ments, and not unfrequently of vices, in which a little mental 
power goes a long way, because most of those who are addicted 
to them have no pretension to any very remarkable moral or in- 
tellectual endowments. Such persons easily and rapidly acquire 
a very singular sort of reputation—a reputation much like that 
which judges are apt to confer upon criminals who may have 
plundered or embezzled with rather less stupidity than is usually 
shown in those avocations. “The perverted ingenuity which 
your crimes have displayed,” is the stereotyped phrase on such 
occasions, “ would have insured you eminent success in any re- 
spectable calling ;” and in precisely the same spirit the friends of 
any member of the class to which we refer are apt to say of 
him, “he might have done what he pleased if he had only 
chosen to try ;” and such persons thus combine, at a very cheap 
_ indeed, the pleasures of idleness with a reputation for 
ability. ‘ 

ya and Gown is just the sort of book which a man would 
write who might wish, for any reason, to show the world how a 

rson of this sort regarded it. Major Royston Keene, the hero, 
is a flattering and rather exaggerated portrait of the sort of per- 


son whom we have attempted to describe. He is as strong and 
fierce as “ knotted muscles” and a “ vast chest” can make him. 
He can drink any kind and amount of liquor; no vicissitudes in 
play or in love can shake his nerves ; the subalterns of his regi- 
ment tremble before him; and one of them takes him as a sort 
of tutelary divinity into his family, and, together with his wife, 
worships him with a helpless admiration which looks rather inte- 
resting in a novel, but which in real life would be simply imbe- 
cile. Placed on this eminence, Major Keene assumes the god, 
affects to nod, and both he and his biographer seem to think that 
he really does contrive to shake the spheres. He surveys all 
things with the serene Byronic contempt of a man who, having 
exhausted the delights and glories of life, begins to suffer under 
a dignified satiety. His friend timidly admires him because he 
sees nothing remarkable in Monte Rosa at sunset. His friend’s 
wife observes, with that sort of reproachful submission with 
which an inferior in a novel insinuates reproof—*“ I suppose you 
would not sneer so at everything if you could help it. Iam not wise 
enough to do so, but I don’t envy you.” Whereupon “ Royston’s 
hard cold face changed for an instant . . . . allthe sarcasm died 
out of his voice as he answered, slowly, ‘ Don’t you envy me? 
You are right there. And youthink you are not wise enough to 
be cynical? If there was any school to teach us how to turn our 
talents to the best account, 1 know which of us two would have 
most to learn.’” Modern Byronism would not be complete 
without such a touch of pseudo-penitence as this. It is a won- 
derfu! refinement of affectation to affect to be sorry for a brutality 
which is itself affected because it looks picturesque. These 
sardonics run through the whole book, and the effect of them 
is to insinuate constantly that there was some tremendous 
reserved fund of power about Major Keene which justified him 
in « contempt for ordinary mortals. This is one of the oldest, as 
it is one of the most effective and least honest, tricks of the trade of 
a novelist; and there are few which are so well calcu- 
lated to mislead the inexperienced. It is the literary 
equivalent of the assumption of an air of em quiet 
respectability by some swindler who wishes his dupes to 
infer the existence of an imaginary balance at his banker's from 
his unpretending manners, and the quiet solidity of his simple 

old = My The author does favour us with an insight into his 

ero’s character, and a nastier exhibition can hardly be seen. 
It is a very grave moral offence to have brought it out and set 
it in order. ‘The story is neither more nor less than an account 
of a malignant plot for the seduction of a perfectly pure and 
innocent lady by a married man, who conceals his marriage 
in order to carry out his scheme. Another seduction of a 
similar kind is hinted at in the earlier life of the hero, and 
supernatural machinery is introduced for the sake of dragging 
in this incident. When Keene is on the point of persuadin 
Miss Tresilyan to elope with him, one Emily Carlyle (a sort 
ghost), whom he had formerly served in the same way, appears 
in the middle of the night, like the unfortunate Miss Bailey, and 
claims the fulfilment of his promise to her on her deathbed, 
“to spare one” for her sake. Keene had bullied her too much 
when she was alive to care about her when she was dead (* had 
ruled that timid, wee a too long and too imperiously to 
quail before her disembodied spirit,” is the romantic way 
of putting it); but though he was an unfeeling brute, he 
was rather shocked. ‘A glimmer of epee like generosity 
and compassion flickered for a brief space over the surface of his 
suheted heart,” and with a touching piety he observed, “ By 
G—d, I'll go off to-morrow evening, and I'll tell Cecil so as soon 
as I can see her.” ‘What can a man be made of who thinks that 
this sensual coarseness and insensibility has anything grand 
about it? To be simply unfeeling shows no power of character. 
It merely proves that one half—and that by far the most im- 
portant and manly half—of the character is palsied. A wretched 
girl who was hung some years ago for cutting her mistress’s 
throat when she was asleep in bed, went up afterwards to look 
at the body. “I thought,” she observed, “I should like to see 
how the ok duchess looked.” We recommend the author of 
Sword and Gown to work this proof of rude vigour into the 
character of the next hero with a cast-steel heart whom he may 
select for the subject of a novel. 

The elaborate care with which Major Keene’s victim is decked 
for her fate is a great aggravation of the fundamental corruption 
of the whole book. Except that rather too much nonsense of a 
melodramatic kind is employed in depicting the “ bitter bad 
Tresilyans”— who, according to the story, had gone on committin, 
murder and other offences in the “ western shires” for seve 
centuries before Miss Tresilyan made Major Keene’s acquain- 
tance—the portrait of the heroine is drawn with great skill ; and, 
to do the author justice, there is not a single page of the book 
which is coarse or indecent in the sense in which certain passages 
of Fielding and Smollet deserve those — But the general 
purport of it is far worse than that of Zom Jones or Roderick 
Random. The seduction of one woman and the deliberate cold- 
blooded attempt to seduce another are the most important 
transactions in the life of a man of whom little else is told, and 
who is not only depicted with sympathy and something like 
admiration, but invested with all the glitter and prestige of enor- 
mous strength, courage, and resolution. If we must drink dirty 
water, we had far rather have the dirt held in suspension than 
in solution, for the filter can remove the one, and its presence 


cannot be overlooked, but the other is hard to discover, and when 
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discovered it cannot be removed at all. Cut a dozen paragraphs 
out of Zom Jones and the book could harm no one; but 
Sword and Gown could only be made wholesome reading 
by the excision of the 311 pages which lie between the title 
and the advertisements. The author, indeed, is self-condemned. 
He will not work out his own story because the details would be 
so disgusting—fit only for those wicked French novels which he 
imitates as far as English tastes will allow him. After taking 
the trouble to bring Emily Carlyle out of her grave to give his 
book a little extra piquancy, he declines to say how she died. 
“You shall not read unnecessarily an episode of sin and bitter 
sorrow.” After the whole story has gradually, though languidly, 
been brought to culminate in Cecil Tresilyan’s agreement to 
elope with her lover, the author, with a touching sense of decency 
observes—“ As we are not writing a three-volume novel, we have 
a right perhaps not to linger over this part of our story. For 
any one who likes to indulge a somewhat morbid taste, or who 
happens to be keen about physiology, there is daily food sufficient 
in those romances d’ Outre mer.” ‘ So we will not enter minutely 
into the details of poor Cecil’s demoralization, gradual, but fear- 
fully rapid”—a dreadful state of things described with a 
very skilful suggestiveness in the next two or three pages, and 
with one hint which certainly can only have been wrung out of 
such a modest and moral author by a severe sense of the duty of 
truth. ‘ According to allrules for such cases laid down and pro- 
vided, Cecil’s life ought to have been passed in alternations 
between feverish excitement and poignant remorse; but the 
truth must be told, she was unaccountably happy.” <A bad tree 
is not made good by throwing away its rotten fruit, and the bad- 
ness of a bad book cannot be more emphatically admitted than 
by the refusal of the author to work out the details which would 
complete his own outline. 


One additional feature of the hero’s character requires observa- 
tion, on account of the singular light which it throws upon the 
general conception on which his character has been constructed. 
He is not only a seducer, and a man destitute alike of generosity 
and compassion, but is brutally cruel, and his cruelty appears 
to the author to be one of the points which may be expected 
to exist in the character of a man of great courage and 
resolation. Thus, when he has knocked down the drunken 
boor who insults his mistress, he kneels on his chest and pro- 
ceeds to strangle him; and the author describes, with a sort of 


Meeanee he wrote to tell his brother how glad he was that his own 
hand had shed no blood. We cannot think that a soldier can 
have written Sword and Gown. It looks far more like the work of 
a man who worships strength and courage with an ignorant ido- 
latry, than like the work of a strong and brave man. Blood- 
shed may be, and often is, an awful duty. We are not amongst 
those who deny that Cromwell may have done well when he gave 
no quarter at Drogheda, or that the murderers and traitors 
who died in the Indian mutiny were righteously punished ; but 
we do say that any man who lusts after human blood, or could 
perpetrate wholesale slaughter at all except at the call of 
the most urgent duty, must always be a brutal murderer, 
and will generally be a coward. This part of Major Keene’s 
character recals Nana Sahib much more than the men who 
stormed Delhi and defended Lucknow. We have no doubt 
that when the Nana gloated over the slaughter at Cawnpore, his 
face, like Major Keene’s—as his “rigid lips twisted themselves 
into an evil sneer, and the cruel fingers tightened their gripe” — 
‘bore an expression which has been very often seen in the sixty 
centuries that have passed since Cain struck his brother down.” 
But we do not think that, when Major Hodson shot the Princes 
before Delhi, or when Sir William Peel brought his guns up to 
the embrasures of the Secunderbagh as he would have brought 
his ship alongside of the enemy, their faces wore that hellish 
expression. 

The style of Sword and Gown is as curious as its substance. 
The author appears to be possessed by two opposite anxieties 
which never leave him for a moment. He is intensely desirous 
to prove that he is a sporting man, and equally desirous to show 
that he is a scholar; and the consequence is that he produces 
the most singular mixture of slang and classics that can be 
imagined. Every conceivable subject is looked at from one or 
the other of these points of view. One man spells better than 
another—* I poe give him 21]b. and a beating any day.” 
Two ladies go out for a walk, and “no racing man could have 
seen the two without thinking of one of the flyers of the turf 
walking down by the side of the trainer’s pony.” When Mr. 


Tennyson “settles to his stride, few of the cracks of the last 
century seem able to live with him.” No one woman can mono- 

olize all the devotion in the world—‘ It is a tolerably fair 
Sondiin on the whole; and even the second horse may land a 
very satisfactory stake.” The classics come in almost as often as 
the turf, and the abundant proof which the book contains of a 
great deal of elegant and careful reading tempers with regret the 
indignation which its general tenor excites. Notwithstanding all 
its faults, it has great merits, and shows great power. Slight as 
the plot is, and languidly as it is conducted through the greater 
part of the book, each chapter abounds in brilliant and pointed 
description ; and after making allowance for a great deal of slang, 
and not a little melodrama, it would be unfair to deny that few 
of our minor novelists can write so pointedly or say their say 
with so much literary skill. It is a great misfortune that so 
clever a man should have written so bad a book ; and it is nota 
sinall misfortune that he should not have written in its place a 
Meg good one. If he had anything to say, few people could say 
it better. 


MICHELET’S JOAN OF ARC.* 


0* the many accounts which have been written of Joan of Are, 
that contained in M. Michelet’s History of France seems to be 
most popular on the other side of the Channel. Such at least is 
the inference which may be fairly drawn from the fact that 
it has been republished in a separate volume, and is to be 
found in most of the bookstands at the French railway- 
stations. It is, in fact, almost the only historical work which 
seems among our neighbours to enter into competition with 
the attractions of the long rows of novels. In this there 
may seem to be nothing very surprising. M. Michelet is 
a brilliant writer, and the story of Joan of Arc is one in which 
truth has been stranger than fiction. Besides this, it is natural 
that an episode in French history in which the English were 
fairly repulsed by a Frenchwoman should have especial charms 
for our susceptible neighbours. It might certainly, however, 
have been expected that, after so long a period, the tale should 
have been told fairly and dispassionately. The scholar in 
his library should forget the petty animosities of prac- 
tical life, and learn to regard the events of former days 
with eyes unaffected by the prejudices of partisanship. To this 
height, however, M. Michelet cannot rise. He cannot forget 
that he is a Frenchman, and that he is describing a war between 
French and English. Every page, almost every line, is coloured 
with ultra-patriotic sentiment. The consequence is that, even 
where he does not actually misstate facts, he conveys a wrong 
impression. He exaggerates the share which the English bore in 
the death of Joan of Are, and endeavours to conceal, or at least 
extenuate, that which the French had. To prove that his his- 
tory is unfair in spirit it is only necessary to compare it with that 
given by another Frenchman, M. Martin. M. Martin shows 
that, without any pretence to M. Michelet’s brilliant style, he 
can write history in a more truly historical spirit. He accepts 
the facts as they are given in the authorities for the period, and 
has sense enough to see that educated men should no longer dis- 
cuss the events of the fifteenth century as if they were connected 
with the national rivalry of the present day. 


The cruel end to which Joan of Arc was doomed is attributed 
by M. Michelet to the excessive pride of the English. They 
felt, he thinks, that if she was not publicly executed as a heretic, 
then the consecration of Charles must be held valid, and it must 
be assumed that Heaven had fairly decided against the English 
claims. That some such feeling as this influenced them in their 
animosity against their unfortunate captive is exceedingly pro- 
bable; but it is false to represent it as the sole, or even the 
main, cause of her death. For the insinuation that the English 
army did not really think Joan was in league with the devil, 
and that it only used this pretence to cloak its selfish rage, 
there is no foundation. Som herself constantly asserted 
that she heard voices and saw visions; and nothing was 
more natural in the fifteenth century than that such assertions 
should be believed, and the presumed facts interpreted on the 
theory of diabolic agency. . Michelet seems throughout to 
treat the question as if he were discussing some recent event. 
There was nothing in the conduct of the English which was not 

erfectly natural at that period; and the assumption that the 
french were then incapable—while the English, it is to be feared, 
are still capable—of thus acting, is gratuitous and unreasonable. 
M. Michelet, however, is evidently pleased with his idea. He 
appends a long note to prove that the religion of the English is 
tainted with this abominable character of pride, and that, while 
the French faith is truly Christian, that of the English 
is sceptic, Judaic, Satanic. This notable doctrine is based 
upon an examination of the writings of Shakspeare, Milton, 
and Byron; and it is pitiable to observe how far a French- 
man of M. Michelet’s learning and ability can suffer 
his vision to be distorted by national antipathy. “I do 
not remember,” he says, “to have ever met with the name of 
God in Shakspeare ;* or, if it ever occurs, it is introduced without 
a shadow of religious feeling.” To prove how groundless this 
statement is, it is sufficient to refer to the two most celebrated soli- 


* Jeanne d’ Arc. Par J. Michelet. Bibliothéque des Chemins de Fer. 
Paris. London: Jeffs. 
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loquies in Shakspeare—that of Hamlet and that of Wolsey; but 
it would be easy to collect numerous instances of grave allusions 
of the kind in question. When we are told that “‘ the veritable 
hero of Milton is Satan,” we are compelled to suppose that 
M. Michelet has only read Paradise Lost, and has identified the 
m with its author. Satan may be the veritable hero of 
aradise Lost, but it is certainly rather hard upon Milton to 
announce that is veritable hero was Satan. The literary posi- 
tion of Lord Byron most Frenchmen overrate. In spite of the 
fact that he found England intolerable, and that he has long 
been regarded by a large number of his countrymen with a 
somewhat exaggerated abhorrence, Frenchmen persist in thinking 
that he is a sort of type of the English character. Nor can they 
be made to understand that, as a poet, he no longer stands in the 
first rank, and is comparatively little read except by the very 
young. Their illusion upon this subject, like that with regard 
to the political position of the Lord Mayor, will probably be 
dissipated by time ; but at present one rarely takes up a French 
book which touches upon English character without finding some 
traces of it. M. Michelet concludes his observations upon this 
subject with a crushing statement which it is better to give in 
his own words :—* Les Indiens d’Amérique, qui ont souvent 
tant d’originalité et de pénétration, exprimaient cette distinction 
(i.e, between the French and English) & leur maniére. Le 
Christ, disait l’un d’eux, c’était un Francais que les Anglais 
crucifiérent 4 Londres: Ponce Pilate était un officier au service 
de la Grande Bretagne.” 


It is not only, however, in vague declamations upon the pride 
of the English and the Satanic tendencies of their faith that the 
animus of M. Michelet’s work is revealed. It has coloured 
to a considerable extent his narration of events. In the first 
place, he drops as much as possible the fact that the war was not 
simply one between English and French, but was also one be- 
tween two French factions. A twofold end is thus answered. 
He is able to describe with greater zest the triumphs of the 
Maid of Orleans, and he can enlarge with greater satisfaction 
upon the shameful treatment which she received. The fact is, 
however, that the hostility between the Burgundians and their 
opponents, though no longer so fierce as it had been a short 
time previously, was still as great as that which either faction 
felt for the English; and the notion that the war was ex- 
clusively one between French and English, though not un- 
common, is altogether erroneous. Consistently with this false 
general view, M. Michelet constantly represents the Bishop 
of Beauvais as a mere creature of the English, and as 
actuated solely by motives of interest, though there is plenty of 
evidence to prove that he was, in fact, a man of resolute will, 
and guided by strong anti-Orleanist passions before he became 
connected with the proceedings in Joan of Arc’s case. In the 
second place, all the French names which appear in the prosecu- 
tion are studiously kept in the background, while those of the 
Duke of Bedford, the Bishop of Winchester, and the Earl of 
Warwick are incessantly paraded before the reader, with comments 
upon their bloodthirsty disposition. Sometimes M. Michelet 
seems to be guilty of positive misrepresertation. It is well known 
that the first step in the proceedings was the letter which the 
University of Paris wrote to the Duke of Burgundy, demanding 
that the Maid of Orleans should be given uP. to be tried on a charge 
of heresy. This isso notorious that M. Michelet cannot shirk it. 
He is accordingly reduced to describe this letter as having been 
written at the instigation of the English. His words are, on jit 
écrire, the context showing that the word on refers to the English. 
For this assertion there appears to be no ground. Both Barante 
and Martin speak of the proceeding as voluntary and spontaneous 
on the part of the University. It is true that in the Chronique et 
Procés dela Pucelle, given in Buchon’s collection, the University 
is said to have been actuated by a desire to please the English ; 
but it will not do to rest upon this defence, for it is also said that 
the Bishop of Beauvais accepted the offer of the University to 
write upon the subject. The question is not unimportant, for it is 
connected with the point at issue—viz., whether we are to 
regard the execution of Joan of Are as resulting rather from 
English malice, or from religious bigotry. Both were,doubtless, at 
work; but while M. Michelet thinks that the latter was little more 
than a pretence, M. Martin holds it to have been the real moving 
cause throughout. There can be no question that the hierarchy 
did regard such pretensions as those advanced by the Maid of 
Orleans with the profoundest jealousy, and there seems to be no 
reasonable ech for assuming that the University and Inqui- 
sition were simply passive instruments of English revenge. It 
may be observed, in conclusion, that M. Michelet passes over 
as shortly as may be the neglect which Joan experienced at the 
hands of her own party. He is compelled to admit that Charles 
never made an effort to save her; and, lavishly as abuse is 
showered upon the English, this shameful desertion appears 
to‘him scarcely to deserve a comment. The truth is, 
that the story is disgraceful for all concerned in it, but 
that the attempt to concentrate the odium upon the Eng- 
lish leaders must fail. There seems to be good reason 
to suppose that some of Joan’s bitterest enemies were to be 
found in the camp of Charles, and that her miserable end was 
the result of combined envy, superstition, and a desire of 
revenge. It is a tragic and memorable tale, but its connexion 
with the 7. Shakspeare, Milton, and Byron exists 
only in M. Michelet’s fancy. 


MOSES WIMBLE* 


fe! a humble way, this is avery funny book. It is anelaborate . 


imitation of portions of Shakspeare and of 1'ristram Shandy. 
The author is a humorist, and has read the comic parts of Shak- 
ape and Sterne until he has caught the knack of reproducing 
the form which Shakspeare and Sterne employed, without 
exactly borrowing their words. He also appears to have a taste 
for music, and has composed hundreds of songs in imitation of 
Shakspeare, which he freely inserts in his story. In his preface, 
he tells us that it has been his aim to compose a book combinin 
specimens of every kind of poetical and prosaic excellence ; po 
at the beginnings of his chapters he sometimes gives a page con- 
taining an imitation of the serious parts of Shakspeare, which 
seem to be introduced as mere exercitations to show that he 
could write them. But we freely confess that we skipped most 
of them. A reviewer is bound to read the greater part of the book 
he criticises; but there is a line, and sham tragedy falls on the 
wrong side of it. Apart from the literary effort of imitation, the 
story of Moses Wimble is a mere sketch of the kind of domestic life 
which Mr. Dickens has given us in Boz’s Sketches, and which Mr. 
Albert Smith has more fully depicted in his tales. It is princi- 
pally composed of scenes of what we may venture to call Penton- 
ville love-making. The steady gent and the comic gent go to a 
tea-party with the heroine; and immediately the comic gent begins 
to nudge the steady gent, and assures him that he is in love with 
the young lady, whom he has never before seen, and that the 
young lady is trying to catch him—which, before the evening is 
out, she very honestly confesses to be true. Then there are the 
usual farcical incidents of the hero popping out of laurels and 
other bushes on the heroine, and sulaating to her papa that he 
is somebody else. These are evidently scenes borrowed more or 
less remotely from the real life with which the author is 
acquainted. But his high literary aims have led him to iniro- 
duce a certain amount of Jay-figures out of Tristram Shandy, 
such as a Corporal and an Uncle, who behave and talk as nearly 
like Corporal Trim and Uncle Toby as the author can manage. 
The whole of these curiously assorted characters converse in the 
language of Shakspeare’s clowns, and are ready at any moment 
to eb into a comic song beginning “ Heigho,” and free from 
any attempt to rhyme or scan. As we do not suppose that 
many of our readers are likely to read the book, we will give a 
short specimen of its contents :— 

“Love men and despise evil,” continued my uncle. 

“Again, most true: we are chips of Adam. ’Tis a vile narrow knave in- 
deed who spurns his brother because he is less wise, or less witty, or less fan- 
tastical; but I have heard men talk thus: as I see, so I say, and colour my 
discourse; I cannot be a hypocrite: I see vilely, and therefore speak vilely. 
Ergo, the world is vile because I see it so, or good, or most fantastical. An 
I did say to the fellow, Come, tell me—why is the world fantastic? why do 
you endeavour to teach me the world is fantastic, and nothing but fantastic ? 
And he said, The world is odd: I see ’tis odd—therefore I paint it odd; for 
as I see I paint. And I did reply—Ay, truly, thou art thine own satirist. 
And he did ope his eyes, and gaze around.” 

“°Tis true,” rejoined my uncle; “as men see they paint.” 

* And,” I said, “ your man now with a dim mental eye will sometimes have 
a most cunning al dexterous hand, and do more than justice to his dim eye. 
And there are men with small understandings and sincere souls.” 

“True,” said my uncle; “and, therefore, the man who would unfold the 
world should have such an eye—such an eye—dear me! And, my dear 
Moses, ’tis nobler to pity than to scorn—to love than to hate. To be an ex- 
cellent hater, what is it?” 

“ Why, to be less than a terrier dog—for you cannot kill a rat with 
hating.’ 

“True,” said my uncle; “very true—dear me!” 

“ Who loves truth and the greenwood tree 
Cares nor for honours nor money. 
“ What is action? When men begin to act they outwit themselves—that is, 
when they act beyond their proper sphere. 
“ Heaven sends us food to eat, 
And e’en mirth to be merry. 
“ But active men detest humility. Why, if I had said to Napoleon—Know’st 
thou what thou art doing? See you, says Napoleon, I am going to win that 
battle. What next? Note you, says Napoleon, there is another village sume 
miles off, and there is another army. Note you, I am going to conquer that 
army. And I said— 
“To be cool—to be desperate, 
That is the thing: 
and he clapped me on the shoulder, and called me wise knave. 
«Every man’s brave—bravery’s nothing. 

Never lose your self-possession. In moments 

Unexpected, when little men are dumb, 

Then comes out Napoleon. 

“ And he gave me a thousand francs and a colonel’s commission.” 
“TI think you know something about Napolcon,” said my uncle. 


The man who wrote this must have got up his Shakspeare and 
Sterne well. It is the humble, hearty faith of the author in the 
value of his imitation, and in the wisdom which is to be acquired 
by putting obvious thoughts into the language of great authors, 
that interests us. He surveys his Pentonville world, and finds 
it transmuted into a grand philosophic romantic world, because 
he can think about it as he fancies great minds would have 
thought about it. The result is laughable, but it speaks to the 
sincerity of the author’s admiration of what is above him. The 
obvious remark is that the copy is not likely to resemble the 
original, however sincere may be the admiration of the imitator ; 


and this remark would occur to almost every person whe felt in- 


'* The History of Moses Wimble. Written by Himself, London: Skect. 
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clined to try to put Shakspearian thoughts on paper. But now 
and then an exceptional man is found whose delight in Shak- 
speare is so sincere, so unreflecting, and so overpowering that he 
cannot criticise himself and his imitation. He cannot distinguish 
between the original and the copy. The author of Moses 
Wimble assures us, over and over again, that his book is a most 
remarkable book, and he says this not because he is conceited, 
but because he really believes it. He honestly thinks his clowns 
are as good as Shakspeare’s clowns, and his corporals and uncles 
as good as Sterne’s. In some persons, to think this might be 
simple vanity; but in the author of Moses Wimble it strikes us 
as something different from vanity. It is the excess of delight 
in one or two favourite authors which absorbs him. He loses 
himself in his admiration, and nothing has any meaning or value 
for him unless he can first clothe it in the shape he loves. 


As Shakspeare and Sterne are great authors, we feel a kind of 
sympathy for any one who admires them profoundly, although 
in a curiously irrational way. Still, we must own that the book 
is not in the least worth reading. It does not therefore follow 
that it is not worth criticising. For a book which exhibits in an | 
exaggerated form characteristics that mark a whole class of | 
books, or which suggests remarks that apply widely, may be 
worth criticising, though not worth reading. It appears to us 
that there are one or two such remarks which Moses Wimble 
suggests. In the first place, it exemplifies in a striking way the 
relation which young writers often occupy to the general public. 
Nothing is more common than to find a young writer copying 


some well-known author—reproducing his thoughts, borrowing 
his language, and yet seeming possessed with a notion both 
that he is original because he chooses a slightly different 
subject, and also that he is in some way raised immeasu- 
rably above those who do not undertake the same kind of 
imitation. It is the young writers who ery out on the hollow- 
ness, the stupidity, and the meanness of the times they live in, 
and the men they live among. The fact is that they lose them- 
selves in their admiration for some favourite teacher. They 
do not distinguish between their master and themselves. They 
know what he teaches, and they do not realize that it is only 
from second-hand knowledge they assert the world to be full of 
“shams” and “ windbags.” ‘The general public, and especially 
the critical public, draw the distinction which, except to the 
young author, seems so obvious. They say this is not the ex- 
pression of thought, but merely the vent for overflowing admira- 
tion. ‘Thereupon the young author gets angry—very often not 
because lie is personally wounded or disappointed, but because 
criticism on him seems not only adverse criticism on his master, 
but adverse criticism of a kind to show that the critic is without 

wer to enter into, or to respect or to admire, the beauty and 
The wisdom of writings which the young author knows have 
awakened in him such vivid emotions. It is only fair to young 
authors to acknowledge that their self-confidence, impatience, 
and petulance often spring from a nobler source than that of | 
babyish conceit. 


Then, again, Moses Wimble is a conspicuous instance of | 
imitation at a time when imitations abound on every side. If 
we take up any magazine or miscellany, we are sure to come on 

ages of the most obvious imitations of Mr. Tennyson, while | 
the tales are imitations of Mr. Kingsley, or else of Miss Yonge. | 
In poetry especially, the flood of metrical composition absolutely | 
unmeaning and unimportant in itself, but inspired by the works | 
of some considerable writer, never ceases. The publication of | 
those largely-printed, nicely-bound little volumes, exactly like | 
Maud or the Princess on the outside, goes on without a check. | 
Inside, a hundred tiny events in the author's career are found 
to be chronicled in poems of four or five stanzas, carved after 
the pattern of In Memoriam, or of some of the short pieces in 
Mr. Tennyson’s earlier volumes. The writer has done exactly 
what the author of Moses Wimble has done, only that Moses 
Wimble shows a greater acquaintance with the humorists he | 
imitates. The writer of Moses Wimble has proved himself able to 
ut a history of a Pentonville courtship into the language of 
Sicheneunes clowns, just as some scholars have been able to turn 
a column of advertisements into Aristophanic iambics. This in- 
dicatesa deeper attention to the originalsthan iscommon; but most 
writers of poetry have learnt something of the trick of language 
peculiar to their idol, and are able to clothe the common emo- 
tions of the human mind in words which, at least to the writers | 
themselves, seem such as the idol himself might have selected. 
Then are these imitations worth publishing? We think that 
possibly they may be. We suppose that in most cases the 
writers take the risk on themselves, and so there is no loss to 
publisher or printer, and to some small extent the publications | 
do good to trade. It is true that the paper is wasted, but so 
generally are the colours and brushes used by amateurs in 
sketching. This is, we are inclined to believe, the real parallel 
to the publication of small volumes of poems. ‘To publish the 
m when written is exactly like showing the sketch when done. 
he poet would not give form and some slight precision to bis 
feelings, unless he were cheered with the thought that he would 
ultimately see his verses in print ; and the amateur would often 
not think it worth while to sketch, unless there were some one 
to look at the sketch when done. Parents may prudently and 
justifiably cheer on a child to persevere in drawing, not because 
he child draws well, but because drawing is an innocent occupa- 


tion, partly pursued in the open air, and tending to recal asso- 


ciations and to give acquaintance with the face of nature. So 
the public, without exactly reading or buying the works of imita- 
tive poets, may look with kind indulgence on the appearance of 
these pretty little volumes, not because the poems are worth 
anything, but because writing such poetry calls forth feeling, 
and makes the imitators acquainted with minds greater than 
theirown. What is most to be insisted on is, that the writer 
imitated should be really worth studying and loving; and the 
author of Moses Wimble deserves credit, not only for his zealous 
appreciation of Shakspeare and Sterne, but also because, in imi- 
tating great humorists, he turned to Shakspeare and Sterne as 
worthy of imitation. 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY.* 


TSS history has now reached the point at which France gave 
place to the United States as the Power whose hostility was 
most formidable to England upon the sea. It is as far as possible 
from our wish to re-open in an angry spirit the discussion which 
arose out of the events recorded in the volume now before us. 
But the lessons to be derived from a thoughtful study of Mr. 
James's narrative are much too important to be neglected at a 
time when everything which concerns the efficiency of the 
British navy is of the deepest interest. To much that we have 
to say, too, the most sensitive and jealous patriotism of America 
would give a cordial assent ; and if we venture to point out very 
plainly what the United States did and did not do in the last 
war with England, we think that the right understanding of these 
matters will not tend to impair the durability of that peace 
which every true son of either country must wish to preserve 
inviolate. 

Undoubtedly the successes of the American navy against this 
country in the war which broke out in 1812 produced on the public 
mind of Europe an effect which continues to our own day. No 
feat that our good cousins across the Ocean perform, either in peace 
or war, is allowed to remain unimproved for want of talking about 
it, and probably so much credit was never got before out of the 
same amount of luck, skill, and prowess. In the first place, the 
enemy over whom they triumphed had achieved such a magnificent 
reputation. It was then the nineteenth year of almost uninter- 
rupted war with France. Atvarioustimes Spain, Holland, Denmark, 
Russia,and Sweden had lent their fleets and ports to aid the designs 
of her persevering enmity. And now, in the chief military harbour 
of France, Brest, there remained nothing worthy to be called a fleet. 
In Toulon therewere still many fine ships manned by gallant crews, 
but even Napoleon had grown weary of provoking a hopeless 
contest. Few and far between were the demonstrations which 
relieved the tedious monotony of the duties of the blockading 
fleet. In the Scheldt, Napoleon also possessed a fleet of fine new 
ships, but the loyalty of the seamen to the French Empire could 
not be implicitly relied on. All over the world the supremacy 
of the British flag was undisputed save by small flying squadrons, 


| or single vessels, or privateers. The colonies of France fell one 


after another before her rival’s arms, and in the encounters of 
frigates and smaller vessels it had come to be regarded as almost 
of course that a British ship not greatly inferior to her enemy 
would prove victorious. Surely it was a bold act when the 
United States, possessing about ten frigates, ventured to declare 
war against a Power whose navy numbered 125 line-of-battle 
ships and employed 140,000 seamen. And surely also it was 
a rare sagacity which could discern and assail the weakest 
points in this array of enormous strength, and could contrive, in 
repeated combats of single ships, to humble that proud flag which 
Europe regarded as invincible. Every student of history must 
admire that keen insight of the Americans into the causes of 
success at sea which enabled them to make the most profitable 
investment in naval glory which the world has ever seen. And 
the reverses which were suffered by the blind confidence of the 
British furnish a lesson which should never be forgotten either 
at the Admiralty or on board ship. 

One fact to which Mr. James gives prominence is, that as the 
result of a war of nearly twenty years, the practice of naval gun- 
nery had come to be very generally neglected. Indeed, the regu- 
lations as to the supply of ammunition on board fighting ships 
were such that no captain could find the means of properly 
training his crew unless he managed to evade them. nskilful 
gunners might fire three shots in action where one duly aimed 
would have done the work ; and this expense was ungrudgingl 
allowed. But it was long before our authorities perceived that it 
would be true economy to ensure precision being attained before 
engaging, by the liberal use of powder and ball in practice. But 
if our ships often fired badly, the French and Spaniards fired 
worse. It would be a curious inquiry to contrast the enormous 
amount of ammunition used in these wars with the effects pro- 
duced by its expenditure. But still it must not be supposed that 
there was any random firing on board of the ships which carried 
the flags of Nelson and of Collingwood. And Sir Edward Pellew, 
who had succeeded Lord Collingwood in the Mediterranean, had 
brought gunnery on board his fleet to a perfection which is un- 
questionable, although the enemy whom he watched gave him 
little opportunity of displaying it. In general, however, the 
British navy, in the year 1812, excelled rather in seamanship than 
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in gunnery. The ships were constantly at sea, and the hostility 


of the winds and waves had not, like that of France, become less | 
formidable through twenty years of warfare. One of the most | 
memorable exploits of the year 1812 was the preservation, in ap- | 
arently hopeless circumstances, of the seventy-four gun-ship 

Bia nificent, by the skill of Captain John Hayes in a storm | 
in Basque Road. more beautiful example of judgment | 
and intrepidity was never seen at sea, and such were almost 
the only triumphs which then remained to be won in European | 
waters. The ericans, on the other hand, owed much of their 

success to proceeding upon the notion that a ship’s crew | 
should be trained to the highest attainable perfection in the use | 
of the weapons with which they may be called upon to fight. | 
Thus, being themselves skilful, and having also the good luck on 
several occasions to fall in with British crews below the average of 
efficiency, they contrived to handle their artillery so as to make 
avery great noise in Europe. It must be remembered that the 
Americans were all picked crews. For manning their few frigates 
and sloops they had the run of all their own commercial navy, 
and also drew pretty largely upon the fleet of the nation with 
which they were meditating war. It is an undoubted fact that a 
large a of the best seamen on board all these famous ships 
were British by birth and education. The pecuniary induce- 
ments to enter the American service were very great, because no 
expense was spared in rendering the few ships which the United 
States possessed as efficient as they possibly could be made. And 
this system was as successful as had been hoped. It is, how- 
ever, obvious, that ifan attempt were made beyond the Atlantic 
to construct a fleet which could cope with those of Europe, a 
lower standard of perfection in equipment and crew must be 
adopted, and thus one element in the success of the United | 
States in naval warfare would disappear. 


War was declared by the United States against this country on 
the 18th of June, 1812,and before the endof that year three British 
frigates had been captured in single combat by American vessels, 
which, being called “ forty-four gun frigates,” were very gene- | 
rally supposed to be of about equal force. Now we shall give a 
few details to prove that the ships which conquered in these 
boasted actions might, with little exaggeration, be called line-of- 
battle ships in disguise. Indeed, their superiority of force was 
such that, had it been understood, no reasonable person would 
have expected any result from these actions different from what 
actually occurred. In the year 1794 the Government of the 
United States had ordered the construction of two seventy-four 
gan ships. It was afterwards resolved that these vessels should be 

ished as frigates. Their construction thus became as costly as 
any of the extravagant operations of our own dockyards, but 
never perhaps was money spent to more advantage. The expla- 
nation given to Congress of the reasons for this enormous outlay 
would, if it had been made public, have gone far to mitigate the 
admiration with which the world regarded the first exploits of 
the new candidates for naval glory. ‘ Due reference being had 
to the ships they might have to contend with, it was deemed 
proper to so alter their dimensions, without changing their rates, 
as to extend their sphere of utility as much as possible.” Thisis 
as much as to’ say that their denomination was intended not to 
indicate but to conceal their strength. ‘ It was expected, from 
this alteration, that they would possess in an eminent degree the 
advantage of sailing’ — an expectation which was well fulfilled. 
“‘ Separately they would be superior to any single European frigate 
of the usual dimensions,” which was exactly what the British found 
them. “If assailed by numbers, they would be always able to 
lead ahead. They could never be obliged to go into action 
but on their own terms, except in a calm; and in heavy weather 
they would be capable of engaging double-decked ships.” Of 
the “leading ahead” of these famous frigates, Mr. James has 

reserved several examples ; but although it is undoubtedly true 
at the smaller British line-of-battle ships could not use their 
lower-deck ports with any effect in a heavy sea, we do not find 
that the discreet valour of the American Commodores ever ven- 
tured upon the hazardous experiment of ‘engaging double- 
decked ships.” It is true that on more than one occasion they 
supposed themselves to have performed this feat, but the log- 
books of the British ships actually engaged prove that these were 
optical illusions. 

At the outbreak of the war, the Americans owned the two heavy 
frigates whose origin we have above described, and another which, 
having been designed from the first for a frigate, was a more 
elegant and faster vessel, but not quite so stout as the other two. 
They were all three built and fitted with the most scrutinizing 
care, and under the immediate eye of officers who expected to 
command them. The lightest of the three only wanted four feet of 
breadth to make her a larger ship than the generality of British 
seventy-fours, and her yards were as square, and her masts as 
stout as theirs. In point of scantling she was equal to a British 
seventy-four of the largest class. This matter of the stoutness of 
the vessel’s sides is of the first importance, and when once it is 
understood, no surprise will be felt at finding that the battery 
of an ordinary frigate produced no sensible effect upon her. 
The armament of these frigates was thirty-two long 24- 
pounders and twenty-four fe ‘carronades, total fifty- 
six guns. The frigates which they captured carried 18-pounder 
long guns and 32-pounder carronades, and mounted in all 
forty-eight guns. If we say that in all respects the force 
of the “British was to the Americans as two to three, we 


, themselves sufficiently to fire with any effect. 


shall be understating the disparity. As regards the stout- 
ness of the sides and masts, the comparison of a line-of- 
battle ship to a frigate is the only one that conveys a notion 
of the truth. The course of all the three actions was the 
same. ‘The British frigates were dismasted, and thus rolled 
unmanageably. They could neither work round so as to bring 
their guns to bear, nor, if they had, could they have steadied 
or must it be 
forgotten that the Americans, as we have shown, were picked 
crews, by which we mean that they had no landsmen on board, 
and few ordinary, but almost all able seamen ; whereas in two 
out of the three actions, the British ships happened, from cir- 
cumstances sometimes inevitable in a-vast and perhaps injudi- 
ciously expanded navy, to be far below the average of efliciency. 
All these ng of course, came somewhat late to the knowledge 
of the British Admiralty. Measures, not very happily conceived, 
were thereupon taken to oppose to the American frigates single 
ships of equal or superior force. But the blow, well contrived 
Po | deliberately prepared, had been struck once to good effect, 
and the Government of the United States was too wary to at- 


| tempt a repetition of it. After the end of 1812 the American 


frigates, except in one memorable instance, avoided action. It 


_ was no part of their instructions to engage an enemy’s ship of 


equal force, unless, from length of service on an unhealthy sta- 
tion, or from total inexperience, or some other cause, they knew 
that either ship or crew, or both, promised them an easy 
bargain. 

Now, we allow to the Americans the highest credit for the 
large measure of success which they achieved with very small 
materials. Still the sentiment which their victories inspire in 
those who have suffered by their skilful choice of opportunity 
partakes but slightly of admiration. There is none of that un- 
calculating ardour which has caused the defeats as well as the 
triumphs of the British arms. Very likely the Americans 
regard that quality with contempt. But an army or navy which 
never attacks unless it is sure to win may lose little, but certain] 
will not gain much. For example, we should feel very sm 
apprehension of the conquest of Canada by the United States. A 
war of conquest demands qualities which, we must take leave to 
say, the Americans have not yet shown. There was a curious 
illustration of their military character during that advance 
by the British upon New Orleans which ended in such a disas- 
trous repulse. A part of the invading force, exhausted by a 
difficult march, had halted at nightfall on the bank of some 
lake or river. The Americans most judiciously brought 
a vessel carrying guns well charged with grape-shot so as to 
command the flank of the sleeping British. The crew of the 
vessel incurred the smallest possible amount of danger, and the 
had the opportunity of inflicting a very severe loss. When all 
was ready to open fire, a voice was heard in the stillness of the 
night, exclaiming, ‘‘ Give them this for the honour of America.” 
Now, soldiers of every country take life when duty bids them 
without compunction; but surely a noble profession has much 
degenerated if it is thought that “honour” is to be gained by 
potting ” an enemy, however formidable, at a moment when he 
can offer no resistance. If rash officers or ill-appointed forces 
assail such a cool, calculating foe, they will give him an oppor- 
tunity of which he will make the very best use. This the 
British proved on many occasions in the last war; but they also 
proved that, if their own movements had been governed by rea- 
sonable prudence, they had nothing serious to apprehend either 
by sea or land from the cautious commanders of the forces of the 

nited States. 

But if we think that American hostility would not in itself be 
very terrible, there are some attendant considerations which 
may well cause disquietude. We do not fear foreign skill, but 
we do fear the 4 mew of our own authorities, It is the 
Admiralty and the Horse Guards that imperil British fame and 

wer, and not the possible hostility either of the Old or the New 

orld. We can, of course, only draw our lessons for the future 
from the past, and that may well inspire us with alarm. It need 
not be said that the successes of the American frigates caused a 
mighty bustle in the British dockperse. In those days the most 
distant suggestion of economy in shipbuilding had not been heard. 
Indeed, any money that could have meee dno | frigates reall 
equa! to the enemy's would have been well spent. But althou 
our authorities did a great deal, they did not do the right 
thing. They cut down three line-of-battle ships, and thus 
produced what they chose to call frigates, but what were really 
flush two-decked ships. These vessels were considerably an 
overmatch in armament for the American frigates, but did not 
equal them in speed, so that they could not catch the wary foe, 
and it was very certan that he would not try to catch them. 
Great pains were taken to man these ships efficiently. The com- 
mand of one of them would have been given to Captain Lord 
Cochrane, but just at this time he was expelled from the service 
of which he was so bright an ornament upon a disgraceful charge, 
which years afterwards was disproved. Another of these ships 
was commanded by Captain John Hayes, of whose skill we have 
already spoken. e may safely say that neither Lord Cochrane 
nor Captain Hayes had the least chance of bringing an American 
commander to action with a superior foree. Several frigates 
were also hastily constructed which in tonnage and weight of 
metal approached, but did not equal, the Americans. But these 
ships were built of fir, and with very slight scantling, so that had 
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the enemy mustered resolution to try conclusions with one of 
these professedly equal ships, he would almost inevitably have 
added anothertothe list of his naval triumphs. And these and other 
blunders were committed by our Admiralty, although they had 
the opportunity of consulting officers who, from dearly-bought 
experience, could tell exactly what was wanted. 


What we have most to apprehend is that official sluggishness 
which retards the course of real improvement. The Americans, 
on the other hand, are quick in seizing new ideas, and they have 
none of that reverence for tradition which, although by no means 
an unmixed evil, is peculiarly mischievous in ship-building. It 
must be owned, however, that the lesson which they gave us in the 
last war does not seem likely to be forgotten by our Government. 
If the Americans were to begin building balloons for warlike 
purposes, balloons, we do not doubt, would be forthcoming in our 
own arsenals. But Transatlantic ingenuity cannot be too well 
watched, and if proper precautions are in good time taken, 
American hostility can never become dangerous. We do not 
say this for the sake of idle boasting, but because threats are 
sometimes heard from beyond the Ocean, and it is important 
for us to ascertain exactly what their value is. We cheerfully 
admit the claim of the United States to rank as a formidable 
naval Power, not on account of what their ships either have done, 
or may hereafter do, but because they possess the only sure 
foundation of such power—a large and enterprising commercial 
navy. We further consider it as beyond dispute that in the 
actions of 1812 the American frigates were more skilfully handled 
and fought than they would have been if manned by Frenchmen. 
But here occurs an essential qualification of the praise which on 
this account belongs to them. It is proved, beyond all doubt, 
that many of the petty officers and most skilful seamen, and at 
least one-third of the entire crews, of those ships were British. The 
very guns which dismasted the Macedonian were named “ Victory” 
and “ Nelson,” in memory of the service which those who worked 
them had abandoned. But we are not going to take high moral 
ground with Jack. Most of these traitors, as in the eye of the law 
they were, had been lured into the Americanservice by very tempt- 
ing offers before the war began, and every kind of obstacle wascun- 
ningly offered to their quitting it. On board of their own country’s 
ships, too, there prevailed a habit of hanging deserters with very 
little discrimination. It is hard to blamea man for preferring the 
chance of being shot to the certainty of being hanged. But we can- 
not acquit the American officers of using most dishonourable means 
to corrupt the fidelity and imperil the necks of British seamen. 
The fact that these attempts were made on every opportunity, 
both before and after the war commenced, is much more impor- 
tant than a statement of the exact number of native Americans 
and foreigners: on board of the United States or the Consti- 
tution, which may be always open to dispute. We know from 
the acts of the American officers what they considered neces- 
sary to gain a character for their flag. The men they tricked, 
or tempted, fought well for them, but not so well, we 
think, as they would have fought on the other side. Conscience 
may allow a sail to be trimmed or a gun pointed handily, but 
when man meets man in boarding, guilt is apt to weigh down the 
arm. It is well known that in all their actions the Americans 
carefully avoided closing, unless they had a great superiority. 
They preferred a game at long-bowls, for which they knew they 
had both skill and strength. For their skill they are entitled to 
high praise, but the cunning by which they gained a prepon- 
derance of force may be to careless adversaries a dangerous, but 
can scarcely be called an heroic quality. 


M. L’ABBE MULLOIS AND THE PAPACY.* 


HE last few months have been fruitful in omens that the 
unholy alliance between a Christian prelacy and a dynasty 

of military despots is drawing to its close. Of all the monstrous 
compacts for the sake of a momentary object between parties 
whose principles are fundamentally opposed, history records 
none so degrading, or so deliberately unprincipled, as this. 
Jacobins have joined with Chouans, Jacobites have made 
common cause with Cameronians, to gratify the moment’s hatred 
of some moderate intermediary ; but it was in the hour of defeat 
and under the pressure of desperate necessity. There was no 
excitement of conflict or imminent danger to excuse the Church 
of France when it hastened to lay its fulsome flatteries at the 
feet of the successful usurper who professed to represent the 
hated principles of 1789, and whose throne really rested on the 
memory of a military career which is associated in the mind of 
every zealous Roman Catholic with the deepest humiliation his 
Church has suffered since it first rose to temporal power. It was a 
calculation of the coldest political and pecuniary interest. ‘To 
cramp the play of human thought was a condition of the existence 
of both; and the unity of present aims amply outweighed mere 
antipathies of conviction, or sentimental memories of the past. 
So lous as their combined action was confined to domestic 
politics, no indiscreet enthusiasm of ane was allowed to 
disturb the harmony of the alliance. The Emperor was very willing 
to build churches in which the clergy might preach submissive- 
ness, and the clergy were nothing loth to encourage the practice 
of a virtue on which, upon their own account, they were wont 


* Le St. Pere et Rome. Par M. L’Abbé Mullois, Chapelain de l’Empe- 
reur, Paris: Josse. London: Jeffs. 1859. ” 


to make such extensive demands. But the “gm power of 
the Papacy appears to be the rock on which Napoleonic re- 
orga for piety are fated to be wrecked. Ever since the 
talian question showed itself above the political horizon, 
clerical loyalty has become, if not cool, at least staid and sober. 
With the progress of events, the divergence between the old 
allies has become more and more strongly marked, until it has 
found expression in acts of enbsistdidite hostility. On the one 
hand, if the Roman Catholics both in France and England are 
to be believed, it was neither the autograph letter from St. 
Petersburg, nor the mobilization of the Prussian Landwehr, that 
winged the Emperor’ssteps with such sudden haste tothe breakfast- 
room at Villafranca to sue for peace from his defeated foe. The 
really prevailing motive, it is stoutly affirmed, was the receipt of 
a threat of instant excommunication from the Pope. Most per- 
sons, unless they have an interest in the belief, will laugh at the 
idea that this worn-out and rusty weapon can have really cut the 
knot of the Italian difficulty ; but it is not impossible that the 
threat may have been made, and may have been sufficiently in- 
convenient to produce considerable irritation. At least the ominous 
warning to the Univers, which stamps the breach between the 
old allies with official recognition, shows that the priests have 
somehow succeeded in irritating their impassive patron. How 
soon the breach will ripen into open war no political prophet can 
redict. Between antagonists so wily and so self-controlled, 
atred may slumber for many years without ever bursting forth 
to break up the thin surface of seeming peace. But that the 
Church of Rome will, like the other elements of French society, 
permanently accept the servile position which the Emperor is 
assigning to her, no one who knows her history can believe. 

In the meantime, it is interesting to watch the attitude of 
those among the clergy who are known as devoted partisans of 
the Emperor. Their position is a delicate one, for the events 
of any hour may force them to choose between their two alle- 
giances; but for the present they content themselves with 
abusing M. About, and trying to persuade the world and them- 
selves that France and Rome are indissolubly bound together. 
The Abbé Mullois, at once principal Chaplain of the Emperor 
and a prominent leader in the Ultramontane revival, | be 
taken as a fair type of the class. The book before us is a little 
threepenny volume, written for the lowest class, and evidently 
intended for no higher circulation. Both the style and the facts 
are well selected for the circle of readers the good father has in 
view. The style is of that pious-genial type, verging on vulgarity, 
into which fervent religionists are apt to be betrayed when they 
think it their duty to come down from the heights of austere 
contemplation, and condescend to the world’s weaknesses by the 
display of a little Christian cheerfulness. In England we know 
it pfincipally in connexion with missionary meetings and T. P. 
tea-parties, and, in a somewhat more elevated form, in the 
dramatic oratory of Mr. Spurgeon. It principally consists in 
the maintenance of a tone of endearing familiarity, which gives 
the reader the idea that the author is mentally slapping him on 
the back, and calling him a dear old creature. e beginning 
of the book will serve as a specimen, though a specimen gives a 
scanty notion of a general tone which is pretty constantly main- 
tained. The Abbé, like a less august performer, leads off with a 
genial ‘‘ Here we are :”— 

Me voila retrouvé, mes chers amis: il y asi long-temps que je n’ai causé 
cceur & cweur avec vous; je m’en ennuyais beaucoup ; je vous envoie un petit 
souvenir de Rome, un livre. Vous ne pouvez visiter Rome; vous avez autre 
chose a faire et d’autres maniéres de placer votre argent; il est vrai que l’on 
a écrit pas mal de gros livres sur la ville éternelle, mais vous n’avez ni le 
temps de les lire ni le moyen de les acheter. Voicidone encore un petit livre 
pas gros et pas cher, écrit uniquement a votre intention; je suis venu & Rome 
en grande partie pour vous, je veux que désormais chacun puisse faire son 
petit voyage & Rome au coin de son feu ou sous son poirier. . . . Puis savez- 
vous que le St. Pere aime beaucoup les Frangais ? je crois qu’il a un petit faible 
pour nous. Allez, il nous connait bien; il sait nos bonnes qualités et aussi 
nos malices, ¢a ne l’empéche pas de nous aimer. Que serait-ce donc si nous 
— meilleurs! Il faut le devenir pour mériter pleinement sa bonne 

ection. 

“Oh! si la France savait, si la France voulait!” disait-il un jour. “C'est 
le plus beau bijou de mon tiare!” Mais ceci entre nous, -cher lecteur, il ne 
faut pas que les autres nations l’apprennent; vous savez la jalousie. 

And so on through the whole book. It is very difficult, in 
reading it, to shake oneself free of the idea that MI . Pecksniff 
has turned Roman Catholic, and is patronizingly conversing 
with Mr. Pinch. It is comforting, however, to think that even 
an astute Roman priest is not above the blunder of lecturing the 
working classes as if they were in the nursery, which is so pain- 
fully characteristic of our own philanthropists and sociologists. 
And the facts of M. Mullois’ book are not much more flatter- 
ing to the intelligence of his readers than the style. It is 
obviously intended as an answer to M. About, who is repeatedly 
glanced at. Considered in that light, it is a curious revelation 
of what an enlightened defender of the Papacy considers to be 
a sufficient answer to M. About’s charges, and an adequate 
raison d’étre for the temporal power of the Pope. M. About’s 
sarcasms were mainly directed against the half-grotesque, half- 
hideous misgovernment of which the Roman States have been 
for many years the scene. He attacked the priestly rulers 
for their finance, their police, their political economy, their 
administration of justice, the spirit which their political educa- 
tion had engendered among the people. These terrestrial trifles 
M. Mullois disposes of in a few lines with a string of apologies 
whose principal force lies in their strange audacity. The govern- 
ment of priests is inevitable, he says, in the States, 
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because the a ag are so fond of it that when on some occasions 
the priests have been replaced by laymen, the people have 
besieged the Pope with petitions to have the priests restored. 
The taxation cannot be oppressive, inasmuch as the taxes are 
only a third per head as heavy as those of England. Whether 
the burden of English taxes may be in any degree alleviated by 
the possession of money with which to pay them, it does not occur 
to him to inquire. ith the same acuteness of argument, he 
observes that it is impossible to cultivate the Campagna, because 
it would produce a fever to disturb the ground. Somehow or 
other that impossibility seems to have been overcome two thousand 
ears ago by a people who were wise enough not to trust their 
ens with the Government of the country. His naiveté is 
uite winning when he comes to the question of the luxury of 
the Cardinals, and says that it is impossible for them to be luxu- 
rious, inasmuch as they have only a legal allowance of 4oo/. a 
ear. On the same principle, it is impossible for any Turkish 
asha to grow rich. Very likely many of the Cardinals who 
take part in the government of the Papal States are the most 
ure and ascetic of men, but our confidence in their virtue would 
- augmented by the knowledge that it was possible for any dis- 
interested person to examine the Treasury accounts. But the 
Abbé condescends to waste very few lines on these earthly 
matters. His principal ground for justifying the Pope under the 
attacks which lav been directed against his temporal govern- 
ment is that he is very charitable, very zealous, and very devout. 
The greater part of the book is devoted to a eulogium of the 
religious graces of the Holy Father. His daily life is minutely 
described, hour by hour; his personal habits are carefully de- 
tailed; all his visits to charitable institutions are unctuously 
dwelt upon; and a great deal is made of the fact that (being in 
Italy) he has no carpet to his room, that he makes his lemonade 
of no richer ingredients than lemons, sugar, and water, and thet 
he dines for little more than five francs a day. Probably 
M. Mullois has not overstated the religious virtues of Pio Nono, 
though his mode of illustrating them smells of the convent. 
But religious virtues alone are a sorry qualification for the 
government of a people. ‘The opponents of the Pope’s temporal 
power will wish for no better argument on their side than the 
admission that the only defence which can be urged in behalf of 
that Power is that its depositaries are graced by certain Christian 
virtues which are quite compatible with the most utter ignorance 
<. men and the most perfect incapacity for the management of 
airs. 

But the most curious part of the book is that in which the 
author touches upon the delicate subject of the French oceupa- 
tion. The Abbé is apparently a great admirer of the French 
soldiery, whom he maunders over very much in the tone of an 
old nurse talking about her dear young gentlemen. But he 
throws a light upon the character of French soldiers which, to 
us at least, is absolutely new. Our idea of a French grenadier 
had always been that he was brave, obedient, and indomitably 
patriotic, but that, if he had a weak point, it was on the side of 
religion—that his life was scarcely more regular than that of 
our own brave heroes whose yearly campaigns in London are 
the dread of steady householders—that he was rather given to 
laugh at mysteries, and loved dearly to play off a practical joke 
upon a priest. But the Abbé Mullois has tanght us that, with 
respect at least to the army of occupation, we might almost as 
innocently have scoffed at a prophet or spoken lightly of a saint. 
So far are they from being profane mockers, that at every step 
of the history of the Holy Father’s sorrows and successes the 
effect is always heightened by the picture of an officer who goes 
into ecstasies, or a regiment of Zouaves who burst into tears. 
Generals join in the holy lachrymation—colonels spend hundreds 
of francs in filling their pockets with chaplets, that when the 
Pope blesses the army those chaplets may also be blessed — 
young lieutenants buy new gloves to be kept as sacred relics 
after they have used them to touch the Pope’s hand—and 
common soldiers declare that the benediction of the Holy Father 
will a thousand times overpay them for all their toil, all their 
wounds, all their blood spilt beneath the walls of Rome. And, 
as to the character of which all this enthusiasm is, of course, 
only the outward symbol :—“ Qu’'ils sont bons,” disait l’autre 
jour un cardinal 4 un personnage Frangais de la plus éminente 
piété, “‘qu’ils sont bons, vos Frangais! s’ils restent ils finiront 
par convertir tous nos Romains!” 

These sudden conversions are strange and dangerous things. 
If the Emperor does not make haste to check this unwonted and 
unlooked-for growth of military zéal, we shall soon hear of Turcos 
and Zouaves taking the cross to fight the infidel, and of a new 
Gerusalemme Liberata from the penitent pen of M. Edmond 
About. But in their new fervour these military proselytes have 
not been contented with the present and the past—they have 
not been able to refrain from musing on what their conduct 
ought to be for the future under hypothetical circumstances of 
temptation. The following is given as a quotation out of a letter 
written from Rome. If the Emperor Napoleon cannot take a 
hint, of course it is no fault of his principal chaplain. The 
italics, of course, are ours :— 

La semaine , jen accom i plusieurs dont le régiment it 
pour la face de le St. Pierre, 
moment pour la contempler une fois de plus, et s’écritrent, “ Saints Apétres, 
que de graces vous nous avez obtenues! c’est & vous que nous devons 
la grace et les bénédictions de Dieu que nous emportons.” Arrivés & 
la porte de la ville, ils se disaient entre eux: “Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, 


dans quel état sommes-nous entrés dans cette ville, et dans quel état en sortons- 
nous!”  Puis, montrant de la main les lieux de leur Pp t pendant le 
siége, ils disaient & moi-méme: “Voila les champs ou nous avons tant 
blasphémé contre Dieu, contre le Pape, et contre l’église: et maintenant 
nous le bénissons le bon Dieu, nous prions pour le Pape; nous voulons vivre 
et mourir pour l’église. Oui, nous retournons en France: mais si jamais, les 
temps devenant plus mauvais, on voulait nous y commander quelque chose 
contre la religion ow contre la conscience, nous refuserions d obéir : nous 
Jjetterions bas les armes et nous leur dirions: nous ne voulons pas le faire. 
On nous fusillerait alors: et bien! tant mieux. Oh! la belle mort que de 
mourir pour Dieu, comme ces martyrs des catacombes.” 

What is the meaning of this strange language from a pen 80 
bound to obsequious respect? Is it the mere blindness of an 
over-drilled mind, whose sense of truth has been so warped by 
the despotism of a resolute, unquestioning faith, that it can no 
longer distinguish the broadest fable from a fact? Or do the 
priests imagine they can frighten the Emperor with threats in 
which they do not ecnpives believe? Or has the marvellous 
growth of religion in France during these later years, running 
for the most part into the extremest forms of Romanism, really 
furnished them with weapons by which, though not exactly 
—- the instrumentality of devout bayonets, they hope to 
defend the abuses of Rome even against the Emperor N apoleon ? 
One thing seems certain—that if he is minded, “for the sake of 
an idea,” to quarrel with the Pope, his principal chaplain has no 
inclination to be bottle-holder. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Sarurpay Rxvizw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in lime for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent 
on the day of publication. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW.—THE 

SECOND GRAND EXHIBITION of CHRYSANTHEMUMS and POMPONES 

will be held on WEDNESDAY NEXT, November 9th (Birthday of the Prince of 

Wales), THURSDAY the 10th (Schiller’s Centenary Festival), and on FRIDAY the 

llth. Doors open on Wednesday at twelve o'clock, admission Half-a-Crown; on 

Thursday and Friday at ten o’clock, admission One Shilling. Season Tickets, 10s. 6d. 

each, free to this show, and till April 30th, 1860, 

R. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA IS NOW OPEN every 

night (but Saturday) at Eight o’clock, and Tuesday and Saturday Afternoons 

at Three o’clock,—Stalls, 3s., which can be taken at the Box Office, Egyptian Hall, 
dail®, from Eleven till Six; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


ESSRS. PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHI and CO., 
13 and 14, Pall-mall East, Printsellers and Publishers to Her Majesty the 
Queen, beg to announce that by Her Majesty’s gracious permission they are now 
publishing a PORTRAIT of HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
engraved by Mr. Francis Hout, from the Drawing by Mr. Ricnmonp. 
Artist’s Proofs, £3 3s.; Proofs with Autographs, £2 2s.; Prints, £1 1s. 


THE LATE CAPTAIN SIR WILLIAM PEEL, R.N. 


ESSRS. PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHI and CO., 

13 and 14, Pall-mall East, Publishers to Her a, beg to announce that 

they are now publishing a PORTRAIT of CAPTAIN SIR WILLIAM PEEL, litho- 

raphed by Mr. Lynca from a photograph by Mr. Verscnoruez. Size, 16 x 12 inches, 
roofs, 15s.; Prints, 10s. 6d. 


R. L. V. FLATOU’S THIRD EXHIBITION of high-class 

| MODERN PICTURES for SALE, comprising fine examples by the following 
Masters :—Sir Charles Eastlake, R.A.: Frith, R.A.; Webster, R.A.; Stanfield, R.A. ; 
D. Roberts, R.A.; Pickersgill, R.A.; Creswick, R.A.; Elmore, R.A.; Lee, R.A.; E.M. 
Ward, R.A; Etty, R.A.; Phillip, A.R.A.; T. 8S. Cooper, A.R.A.; Frost, A.R.A.; F. 
Goodall, A.R.A.; Poole, A.R.A.; F. Stone, A.R.A.; Hooke, A.R.A.; Egg, A.R.A.; 
E. W. Cook, A.R.A.; J. Faed; Linnell, sen.; Jas. Linnell, W. Linnell, Herring, H. 
O'Neil, Oakes, Bright, Lance, Pyne, Ansdell, Solomon, Herring, sen., Muller, Hemsley, 
Miss Mutrie, Provis, Baxter, Knell, West, Passmore, Hill, Henzell, Willis, Branwhite, 
and many others, at LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and LEGGATT’S, New City Gallery, 
No. 19, Change-alley, principal entrance by 28, Cornhill, and opposite Garraway’s, 
Admission free on presentation of private card. 


TNHE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTES for YOUNG LADIES. 
—1, Cadogan-gardens, Sloane-street, S.W.; 2, 28, Somerset-street, Portman- 
square, W.; 3, Porchester House, Porchester-terrace, W.; will RE-OPEN on the 14th 
of NOVEMBER (24th year).—French, History, Geography, Astronomy, English, 
German, Italian, Drawing and Painting, Piano and Singing, Writing and Arithmetic, 
ng and Deportment, Applications to be addressed to Mr. A. Roche, Cadogan- 
gardens. 
EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—THE MATHEMATICAL 
MASTERSHIP in this School will be VACANT at CHRISTMAS NEXT. The 
duties consist of the ordinary Mathematical gery uired for Universities ; for 
the Woolwich and Sandhurst Examinations; and for the Civil Service, with the 
general charge of the Modern Department. Candidates are requested to apply by 
letter to the kev. E, St. Jouw Parry, Head Master, enclosing Testimonials, 
Leamington College, 21st October, 1859. 


N ASSISTANT CURATE WANTED for TWELVE 
MONTHS by the Rev. C. KINGSLEY, Eversley, Winchfield, Hants. 


Y. desires a PARTIAL OCCUPATION of his time in 
e TEACHING MATHEMATICS; and, if required, Classics, English, and 


French.—Address, 27, Eldon-road, Kensington. 
UPERIOR MORNING OR OCCASIONAL INSTRUCTRESS. 
A highly educated GERMAN LADY, many years’ experience in 
Tuition, whose Testimonials and References are of the highest character, desires 
RE-ENGAGEMENTS, With great Musical Proficiency, both Vocal and Instru- 
mental, she combines French, German, Italian, and all the solid essentials of a superior 
— Stella, Stationer, &c., 66, Connaught-terrace; Mr. SumnxR’s, 

yde-park, 


NOVEMBER ELECTION, 1859. 

The favour of the Votes and Interest of the Governors and Subscribers to the 

NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD, is most 

respectfully solicited on behalf of THOMAS WILLIAM CROSSWELL, aged four 
years and a half. Mrs, Crosswsut is left a Widow with Six Children. For the last 
five years she has been deprived of the use of her hands. Her children are all Zoung 
and depending on her for —— The case is known and urgently recommended b 
Cottages, Barnsbury ; by whom pro: wi an! ly as well as rs, 
at No. 1, Hemingford Cottages, Barnsbury, 
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ORTH BRITISF INSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 


New Assurances during the past year ..........sss000000000 £377,425 0 0 

Yielding in New Premiums 12,565 18 8 

Profit realized since the last septennial investigation ... 136,629 5 0 

Bonus declared of £1 5s, per cent, PER ANNUM On eV licy opened 
prior to December 31st, 1858, a 

Fire Premiums d in 1858 £31,345 16 5 


LONDON BOARD. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
JOHN I, GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 

John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J, Knowles, Esq., Q.C. P. J. T. Pearse, Esq. 

Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster-place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London, 
Prospectuses, Forms of Pro Is, &c., | be obtained at the Office, 4, NEW 
BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1831. 
HEAD OFFICE— 
26, St. ANDREW Squares, EpInBURGH. 

The Profits are divided every three years, and wholly belong to the Members of the 
Society. The Last Division took place at 1st March, 1859, and from the results of it 
is taken the following 

EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS. 
A Pottcy ror £1000, parsp lst Marcu, 1832, 


is now increased to £1654 9s, 5d. Soppesing the age of the Assured at the date of 
entry to have been forty, these Additions may be surrendered to the Society for a 
present payment of £363 17s. 8d., or such surrender would not only redeem the entire 
premium on the Policy, but also entitle the party to a present payment of £104 4s., 
and, in both cases, the Policy would receive future triennial additions. 


THE EXISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO ..... pesecvsccesteuss £5,272,367 

187,240 

THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising solely from the Contri- 


ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager, 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 


Lonpon Orrice—26, Pouttry, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ss STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament: Established 1825, 


DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

THE SIXTH DIVISION OF THE COMPANY’S PROFITS is appointed to be 
made at 15th November, 1860, and all Policies effected before 15th November, 1859, 
will participate in that division, 

THE FUND TO BE DIVIDED with the Profits which have arisen since 15th 
November, 1855. 

A POLICY EFFECTED BEFORE 15th NOVEMBER, 1859, will rank, at the 
Division in 1860, as of two years’ standing, and secure one year’s additional bonus, 
over policies of a later date. 

PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 

Sums proposed for assurance during the year 1858................000c0c000 £696,369 2 4 
Sums assured during the year 1858, exclusive of annuity transac- 

Corresponding Annual Premiums on new policies... 
Annual Revenue (15th November, 1858) ................cccccceseeeeeesceeeeeee 
Accumulated Fund, invested in Government securities, in land, 

mortgages, &c. (15th November, 1,565,108 9 0 

The Directors invite particular attention to the liberal terms and conditions of 
assurance introduced by this Company into the practice of life assurance, 

SELECT ASSURANCES. 

The eae of this class are—permission to travel and reside in any part of the 
world, free of extra premium; and the cancellation of all conditions ener the Com- 
pany’s policies, which thus become unchalleugeable on any ground whatever except 
non-payment of the ordinary premium. 

Assurances of five years’ standing are admissible to this class, 

REVIVAL OF POLICIES. 

Policies not renewed within the days of grace do not become absolutely forfeited, 
but may be revived on certain conditions, any time within 13 months from the date of 
the premium falling due. The regulations under this head are very favourable to the 
assured in other respects also, and are worthy of special attention. 

SURRENDER VALUES. 
Liberal allowances made for surrender of assurances under the profit scheme, at any 
time after payment of one annual premium. 
Lonpon, 82, Kine Witutam Street. 
Chairman of the Board—The Right Hon. the Earl of ABERDEEN, 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS, 
Joun Scort, Esq., 4, Hyde-park-street. 
Francis Le Breton, Esq., 3, Crosby-square. 
Tuos, H. Brooxine, Esq., 14, New Broad-street, 
Joun Guirvita Fairs, Esq., Austinfriars, 
Cuanrtes Hemery, Esq., 28, Threadneedle-street. 
James D, G. TuLLocn. 
ALEXANDER GILLESPIE, Esq., 3, Billiter-court. 
ILL. THOS, THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Sec. 


London. 82, King William-street. 
Edinburgh 3, George-street. 
ablin ........ 66, Upper Sackville-strect. 


35, St. Vincent-place. 
Further particulars may be obtained by addressing the Secretary in London, in 
pay to or in Dublin ; or by application to any of the agents in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland. 


UR DISASTER IN CHINA.—England and France must be 
avenged—War is certain—do not delay—avail yourself at once of the recent 
Importations of the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY. BLACK, GREEN, or MIXED 
TEA may still be had in 6 1b, bags at 2s, 4d. per lb.— Warehouses, 9, Great St. Heleu’s 
Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 
EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 
PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite 
Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, books, &.—Limsirp’s, 344, Strand, W.C 


N° CHARGE MADE FOR SLAMPING PAPER AND 


ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ 

perior Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Cream-laid Note, full size, 

5 quires for 6d.; Superfine Foolacap, 93. per ream; Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d. All kinds of 
Stationery equally cheap. 

WEDDING CARDS, WEDDING ENVELOPES, and Invitations to the CERE- 
MONY, DEJEUNER, and BALL, Printed and Stamped in Silver, with ARMS or 
CREST in the latest fashion. CARD-PLATE elegantly ae. and 100 Superfine 
Cards printed for 4s, 6d.—Observe, at HENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establisb- 
ment, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, two doors from Sackville-street, 


OSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION, BROMPTON.— 
Subscriptions, Donations, and Legacies are GREATLY NEEDED to maintain 
in full vigour this Charity, which has no endowment, PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
HENRY DOBBIN, See, 


ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
EstaBLisHEeD 1802.—Two 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of maligni 5 commit &. eo 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, 2 received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurer, 
Messrs. Hoare and Co., Fleet-street; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


YDROPATHY.—MOOR PARK, Farnham, near Aldershott 

: Camp, Surrey. Physician, EDWARD W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author 
4 ” Hydropathy ; or, Hygienic Medicine.’ Second Edition, London: John 
urchiil, 4 


YDROPATHY.—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT and HOTEL, Upper Norwood, replete with every comfo: 
within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal 1 Palace, is OPEN for the reception 
Patients and Visitors. Terms—3} Guineas for Patients, 3 Guineas for Visitors, 
Particulars of Dr. RirrerBanpt, M.D., the Resident Physician. 


OW READY FOR BOTTLING, at the following moderate 

Prices :—PORT VINTAGES, 1857-1854, and 1951, at 34s., 38s., and 42s. per 
dozen.—CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street, S.W. Established here 
in 1847. N.B.—A Bin of old firm-crusted Bottled Port at 448. per dozen. 


DENMAN, 


NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
&c., finest importations, 20s. per dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advan’ 
greatly appreciated by the public and a constantly increasing connexion, saving 
great annoyance of returning them, 
A Pint OF BoTH For 24 Stamps, 
Wrz ry Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Tzrms, Casa, Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London.” Price-lists forwarded on application, 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 
| ! EAL AND SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from One 
‘ Guinea to Ten Guineas ; also Goose-Down Quilts, from 8s. 6d. to 24s, List 
of Prices and Sizes sent free by post.—Heal and Son’s new Illustrated Catalogue 
ot “Ce and Priced List of Bedding also sent post free.—196, Tottenham-court- 
road, (W. 
A STHMA.—DK. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give 
instant relief and a rapid cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and all 
orders of the Breath and Lungs, They have a most pleasant taste, Price 1s. 1}d., 
2s. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all Medicine Venders. 


EATING’S COUGH LUZENGES.—What Jiseases are 
more fatal in their consequences than neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore 
Throats, or Lungular Affections? The first and t remedy is KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES. ~ Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s, 6d. each, by Taomas Keative, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Panl’s Churchyard, 
London. Retail by all Druggists. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. The recorded investigations of 
numberless eminent British and Foreign medical practitioners have placed beyond the 


reach of cavil the fact that no invalid can possibly realize the full benefits of Cod 
Liver Oil, who does not take Dr, de Jongh’s celebrated pure Light Brown Oil, 


Orryion or R. M. LAWRANCE, Esg., M.D. 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Ophthalmic Surgeon 
to the Great Northern Hospital, §c. 
“T have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil; and, so impressed am I with its 
superiority, that I invariably preseribe it in preference to any other, feeling assured 
that I am r ling a genuine article, and not a manufactured compound, in 
which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 


Sold onty in Inpzxiat Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, 
and labelled with Dr. pz Jon@n’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN 
POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists, 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


*,* A Pamphlet on Cod Liver Oil, with Cases of Cure, sent post free, on 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S, 
BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as caunot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of 
design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with Ormolu Ornaments and 
Two Sets of Bars, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with Standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; 
Steel Fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 15s. to 
£18; Chimney-pieces, from <1 8s, to £80; Fire-Irons, from 2s, 3d. the Set to £4 4s, 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with Radiating Hearth-Plates. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
has SIX LARGE SHOW ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The Stock of each is at once 
the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the Public, and marked at 
prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most 
distinguished in this Couutry, . 

Bedsteads, from .. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil 4s. per Gallon. 


DISH-COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES in ev 
material, in great variety, and of the newest and most récherché Patterns. Tin Di 
Covers, 6s. 6d. the Set of Six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 288. 9d. the Set of Six; Eh 
Modern Patterns, 34s, to 58s. 6d. the Set; Britannia Metal, with or without Silver- 
Plated Handles, 76s, 6d. to 110s. 6d. the Set; Sheffield Plated, £10 to £16 10s, the Set; 
Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with Wells for Gravy, 12s, to 30s,; Britannia Metal, 
22s, to 77s.; Electro-Plated on Nickel, full-size, £11 11s, 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Llustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver 
and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers and Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fe 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea 
Trays, Clocks, ‘fable Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bed- 
—_, Bedding, Bedroom Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen 


12s, 6d. to £20 Os, each, 


how Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, and 3, Newman-street 
4, 6, and 6, Perry's place, Established iszo, “™4 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 


AVERS and BARRAUD, of BLoomsBURY, 

beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works 

of the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g., Grisaille, Geometric, 
and Quarry Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, Ala- 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London. 
ELLING OFF.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH BOXES, 
Travelling Bags, Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Envelope 
Cases, Blotting Books, Stationery Cases, Superior Cutlery, &c.; also, an Elegant 
Assortment of Articles suitable for Presents, at very Reduced Prices, previous to 
Alterations.—The Whole of the Large and Valuable STOCK of Messrs, BRIGGS, 
27, Piccadilly, W., next door to St. James’s Hall. 


\ ESSRS. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, London, W., beg to 
announce that their NEW GALLERY (adjoining their late premises), re- 
cently erected from the designs of Mr. Owen Jones, is NOW OPEN, and will be 
found to contain a more extensive assortment of GLASS CHANDELIERS, Table 
~~, Ornamental Glass, &c., than their hitherto limited space has enabled them to 
exhibit. 
ROWN and POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, Preferred 
] to the best Arrowroot, Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, 
&e., and especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids, The Lancet 
states—“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 


B38 8 W ia 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post, 
Gold Watches ...... 4 to 100 guineas, | Silver Watches ...... 2 to 50 guineas, 
Send two stamps for Benson’s Illustrated Watch Pamphlet. Watches sent free to any 
part of the Kingdom on receipt of a remittance.—33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


ENNETT’S WATCHES—No. 65, CHEAPSIDE.— 
To Shippers, Merchants, Captains, and other Wholesale Buyers.—J. BENNETT 
solicits an inspection of his very large STOCK of both GOULD and SILVER WATCHES 
of every description, especially manufactured for the various foreign markets. He is 
ready to supply wholesale buyers with any quantity, at the shortest notice, and on the 
most advantageous terms. He always keeps on hand large stocks especially suited 
for the Spanish, Brazilian, and South American markets, for India, China, Japan, and 
Turkey, for the United States, Canada, New Zealand, and Australia, Pocket chrono- 
meters, centre seconds, minute, half quarter, and quarter repeaters, lever, duplex, and 
horizontal watches. J. Bennett also invites an inspection of a very large and choice 
assortment of gold and silver watches just received from his agents in Switzerland, 
manufactured expressly for him of the newest designs. Every watch is skilfully 
examined, timed, and its performance guaranteed. A liberal discount to wholesale 
buyers.—BENNETT, 65, Cheapside, Watch Manufacturer.—Free and safe by post. 


ICH SILKS, at REDUCED PRICES. 
DOUBLE JUPE Richly Woven VELVET ROBES, 
ALBANAISE BAYADERE SILK ROBES (extra widths in the Skirt), of the 
Rich st Qualities, 4 Guineas ; original price, 8} Guineas, 
NEW RAYE and DROGUET SILKS, for Young Ladies, 2s. 6d. to 5s. per Yard 
cut in any lengths, 
MOIRE ANTIQUES. A large assortment of all the New Colours, 44 Guineas, 
“THE GUINEA EVENING DRESS.” A beautiful variety in all colours. 
All the NEW CLOAKS for the Season, with exclusive novelties in Promenade and 
House Jackets, 


SEWELL and CO., Compton House, Frith-street, W. 
J. and D. NICOLL, having prepared Stereoscopic Pictures 


| i e of fashionable costumes for the autumnal and winter seasons, these Novelties 

may now be inspected at their several establishments. By the aid of photography 
purchasers will be greatly assisted in their selections, as each of the clothing depart- 
ments are furnished with photographs for the stereoscope of every kind of dress, so 
that in a few minutes numerous designs can be examined, and such as are approved 
of fitted on, thus obviating much trouble in trying on the many styles now in fashion, 
For the convenience of their patrons in the country, Messrs. Nicotn would be glad 
to forward a complete set of photographs, with a stereoscope showing designs in 
various colours, so that the effect of each style may be distinctly understood, with 
patterns of materials and directiuns for self-measurement on application, It would be 
of assistance if on the receipt of an order with the measure, 2 photograph of the figure 
were sent, thereby ensuring accuracy in fitting and attention to the minutiw so neces- 
sary to the difference in figure. 

H. J. and D. Nrcour’s Clothing Establishments are thus arranged :—For Gentlemen 
at 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT-STREET, W., 22, CORNHILL, E.C., London, and 10, 
ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER; makers of the well-known registered paletot, 
shower-proof cape coats, the patent elastic-stride trousers (from 16s. to 32s.), &e., &e. 
For Ladies’ riding habits, pantalons des dames-a-cheval, the patent Highland shower- 
proof cloaks, measuring sixteen yards in circumference, without seams, Scotch cloakings, 
cloth, velvet, and silk mantles and jackets, at 142, 144, REGENT-STREET. For Youth, 
from three to fifteen years of age, at 29, 30, 31, and 32, WARWICK-STREET, entering 
from 142, Regent-street, where youth can be completely clothed at the shortest notice. 
The new knickerbocker suit, and le Breton costume, the Highland dress, &c., are kept 
ready in great variety. 


\ HEATSTONE’S FIVE OCTAVE HARMONIUM, £6 6s. 

(New Patent), has Double Pedals, and possesses a superior quality of Tone. 
Height, 28 Inches, Weight, 50 lbs —Wueatstone and Co., 20, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street. 


ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, 
and CO. have a great variety. —201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 
HEN WE TWO PARTED. Sung by Miss Catherine 
Hayes. Composed by Macrarrey.—THE BEATING OF MY OWN 
HEART. Sung by Madame Clara Novello. Composed by Macrarren.—THE OPEN 
WINDOW. Sung by Miss Poole. Composed by W. Mayynarp, Price 2s, each, 
Cramer, Beace, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


AVAKGER’S Fantaisie from Guillaume Tell, 4s, 
FAVARGER’S Le Depart du Conscrit ........ eesesivesonceses 3s, 6d. 
FAVARGER’S Promenade sur !’Eau. 
FAVARGER’S Lydia (sans Octaves).... 

New Editions of Openon and It Barnrere Fantaisies by this popular Composer, 
Cramer, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


RAMER’S INTRODUCTORY PRACTICE and EXERCISES 
for the PIANOFORTE, in Parts, 5s. and 6s,each, These Exercises form the 
Standard Studies in all Musical Academies of "2. M. Thalberg, Sterndale 
Bennett, C, Hallé, Rubenstein, Mesd Goddard, Fleyel, and other Pianistes, 
employ ti.em in their general course of practice. 
Cramer, Beas, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ONGS, from the most Interesting and Popular Novels of the 
Season:— 


MURIEL. ... from John Halifax, 
DINAH . » Adam Bede, 


Ditto. 
» What will he do with it? 


Written and Composed by G. Luytry. 
London: Cramer, Beaver, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ALF-PRICE MUSIC.—All the NEW, POPULAR, and 
CLASSICAL MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS are supplied at HALF THE 
MARKED PRICE on receipt of Stamps or Post-office Order to the Amount, b; 
(late and Co.), 214, Regent-street, W,—Catalogues forwarded 
gra 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 
WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE, 2500 Copies. 
ADAM BEDE, by GEORGE ELIOT, 2500 Copies. 


Miscellanies, by Charles Kingsley. 
Tuscany in 1859, by T. A, Trollope. 
The Minister’s Wooing, by Mrs. Stowe, 
The Virginians, by W. M. Thackeray, 
Through Norway with a Knapsack, 
Wait and Hope, by J. E. Reade, 
Scoresby’s Voyage to Australia. 
Gosse’s Letters from Alabama, 
Massou’s British Novelists, 

Friends in Council. A New Series. 
Vaughan’s English Revolutions. 

The Queen of Hearts,——Erin-go-Bragh. 
The Twelve Foundations, by H. C. Adams. 
Women Artists, by Mrs, E. F. Eliet. 
Tulloch’s Leaders of the Reformation, 
Trollope’s West Indies, 

Cumming’s Great Tribulation. 

The Nut-Brown Maids, 

The Bertrams, 

Beach Rambles, by J. G, Francis, 
Masson's Life and Times of Milton. 
Travels in Greece, by Bayard Taylor. 
Marshman’s Life of Carey, 

Pardoe’s Episodes of French History, 
Lushington’s Italian War, 1848-9, 
Williams’s Cruise of the “ Pearl.” 

The Semi-detached House.——Extremes, 
Froebel’s Travels in Central America, 
Walpole’s Latest Journals. 
Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses, 
The Missing Link, by Mrs. Ranyard, 
Pycroft’s Twenty Years in the Church. 
Tennent’s Residence in Ceylon, 

Twice Round the Clock, by G, A. Sala, 
Birrell’s Life of Richard Knill. 
Redding’s Reminiscences of Campbell. 
Geoffrey Hamlyn, by Henry Kingsley, 
Tennyson’s Idylis of the King. 
Trollope’s Decade of Italian Women. 
-Sword and Gown. Marco Griffi, 
Recollections by Samuel Rogers. 
Lamartine’s Life of Mary Stuart. 
McCausland’s Notes on the Apocalypse, 
Realities of Paris Life. 

What will He do with It? 

Memoirs of the Duchess of Orleans, 
White’s History of France. 

Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics, 
Round the Sofa, by Mrs. Gaskeil, 
Carlyle’s Friedrich the Second. 
Hamilton’s Memoirs of James Wilson, 
Kane’s Wanderings of an Artist. 
Mill’s Dissertations and Discussions, 


Mackay’s Travels in America, 

Life in Tuscany, by Mabel Crawford. 
Mothers of Great Men, by Mrs, Ellis, 
Burgon’s Memoir of P. F. Tytler. 
Ellis’s Visits to Madagascar. 

Visits to Italy, by Lord Broughton, 
King’s Italian Valleys of the Alps. 
The Scouring of the White Horse. 
Muirhead’s Life of James Watt. 
Stephan Langton, by M. F. Tupper. 
Forster’s Biographical Essays, 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures, 
Wraxall’s Armies of Europe. 

Eley’s Geology in the Garden. 
Ross’s Papers on Teaching. 

Sixteen Years of an Artist's Life, 
Peaks, 
Colportage, by Mrs. W, Fison, 
E. Paxton Hood. 
Wenkstern’s War in Hungary. 
Browne’s Sermons on the Atonement, 
Life of 8S. Crompton, by G. J. French. 
Ragged Homes and How to Mend Them, 
Lurke’s Vicissitudes of Families, 
Adam Graeme. A New Edition, 
Kelly’s Proverbs of all Nations. 
Osborn’s Cruise in Japanese Waters. 
To Cuba and Back, by R. H. Dana, 
Philps’s Progress of Great Britain, 
Thomson's Story of Cawnpore, 
Sanford’s Historical Studies, 
Coletta’s History of Naples. 
Nathalie, A New Edition, 

Six Years in Russia, by a Lady, 
Ruskin’s Lectures on Art. 

A Lady’s four Round Monte Rosa, 
What is Revelation? by F. D. Maurice, 
The !'wo Sicilies, by Julia Kavanagh. 
Freer’s Henry the Third of France, 
New’s History of Austria. 

Senior’s Journal kept in Turkey. 
Moule’s Early Christian Oratory. 
Lyrics of Life, by F. W. Farrar, 

De Quincey’s Literary Speculations, 
Wylie’s Gospel in Burmah, 

Michiel’s Austrian Government, 
Memorials of the Duchess Renée, 
Dickson’s Unity of the Sciences, 

A Little Tour in Ireland. 

Morris’s Life of Thomas & Becket, 
Ten Years of a Preacher’s Life. 
North and South. A New Edition, 
Ramsay’s Scottish Character, 


THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM, 


CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND VALURB, 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE, 


First-Class Country Subscription, TWO GUINEAS and upwa: 
according to the number of Volumes required. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The rate of increase 


{VE at this Libra 


exceeds ONE HUNDRED 


HOUSAND VOLUMES PER 


ANNUM, consisting chiefly of works of permanent interest and value, 
Srveiz Susscrietion, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date, 
CHEAP BOOKS.—A List of Books withdrawn from Muprx’s Liprary, and offered 
at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash, is now ready, and may be obtained on application, 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchest 


E LA RUE and 
CALENDARS for 1860, 


Shortly will be published, 
CO."8 RED LETTER DIARIES and 


To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers, 


Published this day, price 2s, 6d. 


HEODORE PARKER’S EXPERIENCE AS A MINISTER, 
with sume Account of his Early Life and Education for the Ministry, 


London: E. T, Wartrrexp, 178, Strand. 


Just published, price 6d., or Post Free, 7d. 
r ‘bee: TRADES AND PROFESSIONS LICENSING BILL 


FOR INDIA: Speech of Joun Bavce Norton, Esq., 


Barrister-at-Law, at a 


Public Meeting held at Madras, 22nd September, 185, 
London: Rrcxarpson Brotuers, 23, Cornhill, E.C, 


Recently published, in Post Octavo, cloth, price 7s.) 


HE FRIENDLY DISPUTANTS; 
Reconsidered. By Aura, Author of “ Ashburn. 


or, Future Punishment 


“ The book is so agreeably written, that when once taken up it will not readily be 


laid down,”—Leicester Advertiser, 


Artaur Hatt, Virtvs, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row, 


EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS OF THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Just published, price 10s. 6d., 8vo, cloth, Second Edition, 
N EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. By Joun Pearson, D.D. 


~ 


Revised and Corrected by the Rev. B.D, 


London: 32, Paternoster-row, 
Cambridge: Detenton, Brxt, and Co, 


THE LATE REV, JOHN ANGELL JAMES. 
Eighteenth Thousand, now ready, Best Edition, 3d., Cheap Edition, 1d, 
TS SERMON preached in ST. MARTIN’S, BIRMINGHAM, 


by the Rev. JOHN C. MILLER, D.D., on Sunday evening, Oct. 


. Oth, 


Birmingham; London: , Hzxwoop, 
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No, LXI., November, price One Shilling, 
HE WEST OF SCOTLAND MAGAZINE. 
I, The Poet Surrey. By William Gurney. 
II. Christopher Cross, or the Castaway. r 
III. Francois Rabelais. By Newton Neville. 
IV. Revival Literature, By the Editor. 
V. A Professor of Oddities, By Alexander Smith. 
VI. A Chance Acquaintance. 
VIL. Brief Literary Notices, 
Books, &c., for Review, meet with early attention if forwarded direct to 
the Local Publisher, 
Glasgow: Hutcurson Campsett, London: Artur Hawt, Virtur, and Co. 


ST. JAMES’'S MEDLEY for NOVEMBER, No. XX., 
Price 1s,, contains— 
I, Prescott, the Historian. 
IL. A Fortnight in Hayti, 
III, The Year’s Probation; a Story 
of Every-day Life. 


VI. Crowner’s Quest Law. 
VII. Prisons and Prisoners. 
VIII, My Light-Box. 


IV. Barbarossa Awakened. | 1X. A Word about Italy. 
V. An Allegory. | X. Spain and Morocco, 
London: Jonnw MrtcHEtt, 33, Old Bond-street. 


HE LAW TIMES REPORTS, the most speedy and complete 
series of Law Reports published in England, received as authorities in all the 
Courts, will be published in future in Royal Octavo, for more convenient use, com- 
mencing with Cases of Michaelmas Term. Price, with the “ Law Times,” prepaid, 
63s. per annum. Orders to the Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


O LAW “STUDENTS, ARTICLED CLERKS, &c.— The 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL, published THIS DAY, contains the whole of Mr. E. 
W. Fretp’s Paper (read at the late Meeting of the Metropolitan and Provincial Law 
Association) on “the Education of Attorneys and Solicitors, Preliminary and Profes- 
sional,” with the important and interesting discussion which followed (reported 
verbatim). Also, the list of Attorneys to be admitted, in addition to the News of the 
Week, Leading Articles, &c. The Number consists of forty pages, instead of twenty- 
four; but that it may have a very wide circulation the price is not increased. A single 
copy will be sent to any part for eight stamps. 

Offices, 59, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 


LL SOULS, HALIFAX; LUNATIC ASYLUMS, AND 

STABLES.—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., stamped 5d., contains : 
—Fine View of All Souls Church, Halifax—Arrangement of Lunatic Asylums— 
Stables and Horses (with View, Plan, and Details)—The Chapter-house at Westmin- 
ster—Architectural Association—Masters and Workmen—Woolwich Hospital—The 
Drinking-Fountain Movement — Architectural Photographic Association — Astley 
Abbotts Church—Engineering Works Abroad—Church-building News—the Strike— 
Intimidation of Workmen, &c. &.—Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden; and all 
Booksellers. 
NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.” 

Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols, 


R. AND MRS. ASHETON. By the Author of “Marcarer’ 


AND HER Briprsmarps,” &. 3 Vols. 


Te QUEEN OF HEARTS. By 3 Vols. 

“*The Queen of Hearts’ is such a fascinating creature, so natural, so loveable, 
so wayward, impulsive, womanly, and true-hearted, that we cannot choose but follow 
her through the pages with something of a lover’s tenderness. As for the three old 
men, they are as good in their way—which is a different way—as the Brothers 
Cheeryble of immortal memory.”—Literary Gazette, 


LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author of “Jonn Hatrrax, 


Gentiemayn,” &c. 3 Vols, 


ENTLEY PRIORY. 
3 Vols. 
“*Bentley Priory’ may be considered an acquisition to novel readers from its 
brilliant descriptions, sparkling style, and interesting story.”—Sun. 


HE WAY OF THE WORLD: a Novel. 
(Just ready.) 


By Mrs. Hastincs Parker. 


3 Vols. 


Also now ready, price 5s, elegantly bound, 
AM SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES. 


Illustrated by Forming the Seventh Volume of Hurst and Buackerr’s 
Srayparp Lrsrary of Epitions of Porutark Mopern Works. 


Horst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol., Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
HE GITANA, and other Poems. By Arter THorn. 
4. “There is considerable talent in the poetry of this volume.”— Weekly Dispatch. 
London: W. Kent and Co, (late D, Bogue), 86, Fleet-street. 
With a Portrait, 800 pp., 14s. 
OF LONDON. By Joun Tras, F.S.A. Of 
Id, 


the large edition (3000) of this popular work, very few copies remain unsold. 
Kent and Co. (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 
NEW WORK ON PAINTING, 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette. Price 6s. 
AINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED; including Fresco, 
Oil, Tempera, Mosaic, Encaustic, Water-colours, Miniature, Missal, and Painting 
cn Pottery, Porcelain Enamel, Glass, &c. With Historical Sketches of the Progress 
of the Art. By Tuomas J. Guiuicx, Painter, and Jonn Tips, F.S.A., Author of 
“ Curiosities of London.” 
Kent and Co. (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 
: Nearly ready, with Twenty-five Engravings, 
TORIES OF INVENTORS AND DISCOVERERS IN 
§ my ore and the USEFUL ARTS, A Book for Old and Young. By Joun 
mss, F.S.A. 
“ Justice exacts that those by whom we are most benefited should be most honoured.” 


Jounson. 
Kent and Co, (late Bogue), Fleet-street, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 3s, 6d. each, 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, PAST AND PRESENT. Fifth Thousand, 
CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY, WITH NEW LIGHTS. Ninth Thousand. 
POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. Fifth Thousand, 
GENERALLY KNOWN, First and Second Series, Thirtieth 

ousand. 
SCHOOL DAYS OF EMINENT MEN;; with Sketches of the Progress of Edu- 
cation in England. Fifth Thousand. With Engravings. 5s. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, free by post, 
NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS, from the Greek, 
Latin, and Modern Languages. Translated into English, and occasionally 


accompanied with Illustrations, Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotical; with an ex- 
tensive Index referring to every important word, 


London: Jonwn F. Sxaw, 48, Paternoster-row. 


‘ 


MANSEL’S ANSWER TO MAURICE, 
This day, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
N EXAMINATION OF THE REV. P. D. MAURICE’S 
STRICTURES ON THE BAMPTON LECTURES OF 1858, By the Lecrurgr, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 

Now Ready, illustrated with Eighty beautiful Engravings of the Principal Scenes and 
Places described in the Poem, drawn on Wood by Mr. Percitvat SkEton, from 
Sketches by Sir Cuartes Mr. Forp, Crrswick, Lear, 
Crown 8vo, Price One Guinea, handsomely bound, 

HILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, 
By Lorp Byron. 

“ The illustrations are taken from original sketches, and are not only remarkable for 
the artistic merit, but also for the poetical feeling, infused into them by Mr, Percival 
Skelton. They have the additional charm of originality. The Drawings have been 
skilfully engraved by Messrs. Whymper and Cooper.”—LIllustrated News. 

“This splendid edition.”—Times. “A first-class work of art.”— Press. 


“A wonder of embellishment.” “The book is most beautiful.” 
Atheneum, 
* A beautiful book.” A most superb edition. 
Literary Churchman. Literary Gazette, 


foun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
The First Volume, 8s, 6d.; the Second Volume, 12s, 


HE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. Illustrated with Essays and 
Notes by Sir ALexanpEr Grant, Bart., M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Octavo, 9s. 
ALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY; with Anno- 
tations by Ricuarp Wuatety, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 
Lately published, 
PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY; with Annotations by the 
ArcuBisHor oF 73. 


DR. PALEY’S WORKS: a Lecture by the ARCHBISHOP OF 


ls, 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


POCKET EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 


ORDSWORTEH'S POETICAL WORKS. In 6 Vols., price 
21s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION: a Poem. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 5s. cloth. 
CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 


In 3 Vols,, price 9s. cloth, 
LAMB’S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETS. 
In 2 Vols., price 6s. cloth, 
DODD’S BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
*.* All the above are kept in bindings suitable for Presents, 
_London: Epwanp Moxow and Co., 44, Dover-street. 
WORDSWORTH’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
The following are the only Complete Editions of the Works of Witt1am WorpswortH : 


I, 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 6 Vols., Feap. 


8vo, price 30s, cloth, 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 6 pocket Vols., 
price 21s. cloth, 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In1 Vol. 8yo, with 
Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth, 
. Also, 
WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; or, Growth of a Poet’s Mind. 
An Autobiographical Poem. In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION: a Poem. In 1 Vol. Feap. 
8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
THE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 
SELECT PIECES FROM THE POEMS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. In 1 Vol. Illustrated by Woodcuts, price 6s. cloth, gilt edges. 
Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 
ROGERS’S POEMS. 
OGERS’S POEMS. In 1 Vol. Illustrated by 72 Vignettes 
from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. cloth. 


ROGERS’S ITALY. Ini Vol. Illustrated by 56 Vignettes, from 
Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s, cloth, 


ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s, cl 


Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE, 
In 6 Vols. Demy 8vo, bound in cloth, price £4 4s. 
Ts WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited by the Rey. 


ALExanvDER Dycz, 

“ A minute examination has satisfied us that this is the best text of Shakespeare 
which has yet been given to the world. .. . . This at least is beyond doubt, that we 
have never possessed so admirable a text of Shakespeare before; and we would 
suggest to the thousands of people who are always inquiring for something interesting 
to read, that they should read again the works of the monarch of literature, and read 
him in the edition of Mr. Dyce.”—Quarterly Review, January, 1859, 

Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 
This day, with 350 Illustrations by M‘Connell, Feap. 4to, cloth elegant, gilt side 
é (designed by Luke Limner), price 7s, 6d. 
HE ADVENTURES OF MR. WILDERSPIN ON HIS 
JOURNEY THROUGH LIFE. By Anprew Hatiimay. 
London: and Weieut, 65, Paternoster-row. 


In 1 Vol. Feap. 8yo, 


A New and Superior Edition, 4s, 6d. cloth, 


NTRODUCTION ENGLISH LITERATURE, from 
te Author of “Lectures on English 


London ; Jony F, Suay, 48, Paternoster-row, 


NEW WORK BY SAMUEL LOVER, 


On November 10th, with Illustrations, Feap. 4to, toned extrac 
gilt sides and edges, : 


| ETRICAL TALES AND POEMS. By Saver Lover. 
London ; and 65, Paternoster-row. 
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NEW PRESENT BOOK. 
In Small 4to, cloth gilt, price 15s, 
WAYSIDE FLOWERS. By Tromas Mrtzer. 
With Illustrations, printed in Colours by Evans, after designs by Birket Foster. 
London: Routtepe@r, Warne, and Routteper, Farringdon-street. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW LIBRARY OF FICTION.—NEW VOLUME. 
In Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth extra, 
HE YOUNG CURATE; or, the Quicksands of Life. 
Uniform with the above, at the same price, 

THE WIFE AND THE WARD. By Lieut.-Col. Monry. 
HOLLYWOOD HALL. By James Grant. 
THE MAN OF FORTUNE, By 
WHO IS TO HAVE IT? 
THE CURATE AND THE RECTOR. By Mrs. Sravutt. 

London: Rovtteper, Warne, and Rovrtepes, Farringdon-street. 


In Weekly Penny Numbers, every Saturday. 
Numbers I. to V. are now ready. Completing also the First Part, price Sixpence. 
London: Rovutteper, Warne, and Routtepes, Farringdon-street ; 
and all Booksellers, News Agents, &c. &c. 
A NEW BOOK.. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth gilt, 
ALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, AND EXPLOITS OF TWO 
SCHOOL-BOY: S: A Book for Boys. By the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, with 
Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 
“This book, every boy of our acquaintance will be delighted to read.”—Manchester 
miner, 


“NEW AGRICULTURAL WORK. 
In Post 8vo, price 5s, half-bound, 
RITISH TIMBER TREES, their Rearing and Management, 
from the collecting of the Seed to all the subsequent stages of their growth. 
By Joun Burnxarn, C.E. With numerous Practical Engravings. 
London: RovuttepGr, Warne, and Rovut.enes, Farringdon-street. 


R. JOHNSON’S TABLE-TALK.—Some curious records of 
personal intercourse with Dr. Jonson have _ discovered in Australia. 
These papers are the Notes of an Irish Clergyman, Dr. Camrngit, who visited 
England in 1775. They have been printed in Sydney, and a full account of them is 
given in the new number of the Edinburgh Review. 
BY AUTHORITY. 
Now ready, in 4 Vols. 4to, with Maps and Plans, price 84s. 
IEGE OF SEBASTOPOL: Journal of the Operations of the 
Royal Engineers, Royal Artillery, and Royal Naval Brigade, 1854 and 1855 
__London: LoneMaN, GREEN, Loneman, and Roserts. 
Just published, in Post Svo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HE GREAT PYRAMID: Why was it built? and Who 
built it? By Jounw Taytor, Author of “Junius Identified,” an “Essay on 
Money,” the “Standard and Measure of Value,” &c. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, Loneman, and Roperts. 
STRONG ALE, PALE ALE, PORTER, AND STOUT. 
In Feap. 8vo, with Four Diagrams, price 4s. 6d, cloth, 
OW TO BREW GOOD BEEK: a Complete Guide to the Art 
of Brewing Ale, Bitter Ale, Table Ale, Brown Stout, Porter, and Table Beer. 
To which are added Practical Instructions for making Malt, By Joun Piz, Butler 
to Sir William R. P. Geary, Bart 
London: Lonemay, GreEn, Loncaan, and Roperts. 


LORD BROUGHAM ON THE AMENDMENT OF THE LAW. 
Preparing for publication, Cheap Edition, price Half-a-Crown, 


NALYTICAL REVISION OF LORD BROUGHAM’S ACTS 
AND BILLS from 1811 to the Present Time, showing their Results upon ™ 
Amendment of the Law. By Sir Jonn E, Vart., 
Warwick. 
London: Lonemay, Green, Lonemwan, and Roperts. 


BACON’S LITERARY AND PROFESSIONAL WORKS, 
Now ready, Vol. VII., in 8vo, price 18s, cloth, 


HE WORKS OF FRANCIS BACON, Baron of Verulam, 

Viscount St. Alban, and Lord High Chancellor of England. A New Edition, 
revised anc elucidated; and enlarged by the addition of many pieces not printed 
before. Collected and’ Edited by L. Exuts, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb.; 
J, SpepprnG, M.A., of Trin. Coll. Camb.; and D. D. Hearn, Esq., Barrister-at-law, 
late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 

The Sixth and Seventh Volumes of | the ‘Maxims of the Law,’ the ‘ Readin; 
this Edition contain the whole of Lord | on the Statute of Uses,’ ‘Arguments o! 
Bacon’s literary and professional works. | Law’ (to which are added two or three 
Vol. VII., now ready, price 18s.,comprises | not hitherto printed among a 
the ‘Advertisement touching a Holy | works), the ‘ Ordinances in ne a 
War,’ the ‘ Apophthegms,’ the ‘Confession | edited by Mr. Harn; followed by an 
of Faith,’ the ‘ Meditationes Sacre,’ the | Inpex to the two volumes of Bacon’s 
‘Translation of certain Psalms,’ and a few | ‘ Literary and Professional Works,’ which 
minor pieces belonging to this division; | are complete in themselves, and may be 
all edited by Mr. Srepprne: to; ether | had separately, price £1 16s, ‘cloth, 
with the professional works, including 

London: Loneman and Co.; Suspxiw and Co.; Hamriton and Co.; WarrraKER 
and Co.; J. Barn; E. Hopeson ; Wasnpourne and Co.; H. G. Bonn; Ricnarpson 
Brornens; Hovtstow and Co.; Bickers and Bus; and Sormeray; J. 
Cornisx; L, Boora; J. Sxow; ‘and Ayzorr and Son, 

Now ready, Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
HE DISEASES OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. By 
T. H. Tanwer, M.D., F.L.S., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, late 
Physician to the Hospital “for Women, &e. 

“Dr. Tanner has acquitted himself with the skill of a practised author, ery _ 
a subject with which he is familiarly conversant. The result is a book good bo 
matter and style.”— Lancet. 

London: Hrewry Rensnaw, 356, Strand. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


See MEMORIALS OF RENEE OF FRANCE, Duchess of 


Ferrara, With Portrait and Frontispiece. 
London: Bosworts and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 
Now ready, Vol. I. Small 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
AND-BOOK OF THE GEOGRAPHY AND ae 


OF THE CHURCH. By J.E.T. Wittscn. Translated from 
Joun Letrcn; with a Preface by the Rev. F. D, Mavnicer, M.A. 


“The pages of ‘N. and Q.’ have frequently given evidence of the want of some 


satisfactory work on the Geography of the Church. When we see the vast amount of 
useful information which German industry has here collected together, we readily 
agree with the opinion expressed by Mr. Maurice, that Mr. Leitch has conferred a vi 
great benefit \ schools, universities, and d private students by this en rise, an 
that there can be no doubt that Ecclesiastical History will be studied with greater 
ap by those who have this handbook at their side. The work will be completed 
two volumes. The present brings down the history of the Church to the year 1073, 
and is made complete as far as it goes by a very full index.”—Notes and Queries, 
London; Bosworta and Hazgison, 215, Regent-street, 


MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, a Handsome Li Edition, in 2 Vols. 8vo, price £1 1s.; 


antique calf or morocco, £2 2s. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE HERBERT in Prose 
and Verse. With 8S. T. ConertpeGr’s Notes and Life. By Izaak 
Watton. Revised, with Additional Notes, by Mr. J, YzowE.t. 

“On these volumes Mr. Whittingham has d all his t 
while Mr, Yeowell has collated the texts with the eatl copie, and. 90 
[wd fairl dered the standard of George Herbert's 
orks, —. 8 a 


Just ready, in 8vo, a ll 14s., a New and improved Edition of the 


PICTORIAL BOOK OF ANCIENT BALLAD 
POETRY, Traditional and Romantic. Chronologically arranged, with 
Translations and Imitations. Edited by J. S. Moore. 


Immediately, in Feap., 5s.; morocco or calf antique, 10s. 6d. 


NIGHTINGALE VALLEY: a Collection of the 


Choicest Lyrics and Short Poems in the English language. Edited by 
Just published, Feap., 5s.; morocco, 10s. 6d. 

THE LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN PRAYERS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. ByC. F. Atexanper, Author of “ Moral 
Songs,” “ Verses for Holy Seasons,” &c. 

“It is a most companionable volume, and we are glad to welcome it, The 
Legend is up.”—Literary Churchman, 

“Mrs, Alexander ennobled imagination, whose source is in the heart, with 
the culture of reason. She has pruned the luxuriance of images, that wild growth 
of unchosen words, which, producing want of dignity and weight of tho ao are 
the great and common fauits of poetasters. She has studied expression, an 
a metrical training to her natura! power of thythm, and the result is a nee of 
poems which the world will welcome.”— Dublin University Magazine, 


Now ready, Second Edition, improved, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“UNDER GOVERNMENT. By J. C. Parkinson, 


Accountant and Comptroller-General’s Department, Somerset-house. 
An Official Key to the Civil Service of the Crown, and Guide to Can- 
didates seeking Appointments. 

“Giving all the information necessary, 
The nec wishing for in 

necessary examination, ries, rates progressive 
increase, the various prospects length of holidny &c., in all 
the different public offices, are here to be found compiled most accurately, ‘and in 

e handiest shape.” —J/lustrated Times. 
“ The best of its class that has been issued.”—Atheneum, 


Immediately, Crown 8vo, 


“GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS :” being a 


Companion to “Unper Government,” and an Official Key to the 
Civil Service Examinations. By J.C. Parxkinsoy, Writer of “ Under 
Government.” 


and hitherto fruitless} poate after 
of the 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d, 
PARAPHRASE OF THE NICHOMACHEAN ETHICS OF 
ARISTOTLE, Book the First. 
Oxford: H. Hamawns, High-street. 
In Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 
HE OUTCAST AND THE POOR OF LONDON; or, our 

Present Duties tewards the Poor: a Series of Sermons preached in the 
Royal, Whitehall, By the Rev. Frepgerick Meyrick, M.A., late Fellow of 
College, Oxford, 


Rivinctons, Waterloo-place. 
In 8vo, price 12s. a New Edition of 


Tei DOCTRINE OF THE GREEK ARTICLE applied to the 
—— and Illustration of the New Testament. By the late Bishop Mippur- 
Prefatory Observations and Notes, by Huau Jamzs Ross, B.D., late 
Principal ot King’s College, London. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 18s., Vol. IV., Part I. (Hebrews—2 Peter), of 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT; with a critically revised Text: a 
Digest of various Readings: Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic 
Usage: Prolegomena: and a copious Critical and — Commentary in — 
the of Theological Students and Ministers. Henry Atrorp, D.b., 
ofCanterbury. , 


*,* The Concluding Part is in preparation. 
Riviverons, Waterloo-place, London ; and Bett, and Co., Cambridge. 


In 8v0, price 12s., the Second Edition of 
TRANSLATION of the EPISTLES of CLEMENT of ROME, 
POLYCARP, and IGNATIUS; and of the APOLOGIES of JUSTIN MARTYR 
and TERTULLIAN: with an Introduction, and _— Notes illustrative of the Ecele- 
siastical History of the First Two Centuries. <b e Rev. Temere Cuxrvatcrer, B.D 
late Fellow and Tutor of Catharine Hall, Cam ridge, Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy in the University of Durham. 
London: Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. And DerGnton, and Co., Cambridge. 
NEW WORK BY THE REV. ISAAC WILLIAMS, 
Now ready, in Small Svo, price 5s. 6d. 
EMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, in & Series 


of SERMONS. By the Rev. Isaac Witttams, B.D., late Fell Trinity 
College, Oxford; Author of a “Harmony of the Gospels,” with Commentary,” in 


ea Also, by the same Author, 

1. SERMONS ON THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 5s, 6d. 

2. SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES, GOSPELS, AND HOLY- 


DAYS. 3 Vols. Second Edi 

THE CHOICEST HUMOUROUS POETRY OF THE AGE, 
HE BIGLOW PAPERS. By James RvssELL Lowstt. 
With Illustrations by Gorge 12mo, choicely printed, bound 
This Baltion han been edited with additional Notes explanatory of the persons 

is ition has 

and subjects mentioned therein. 
“The fun of ‘The Biglow Papers’ is ite oqual to the fan of *The Ingeldsby 
Legends,’ This is doggerel, the the Rabelaisque o of poetry.”—Fraser. 
Campzn Horrey, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


*,* ALLVDER 30 BX Bucur, TaR Hover on Commons, 
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NEW EDITIONS JUST PUBLISHED BY 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


1, 
THE YOUNG SURVEYOR’S PRECEPTOR, 
AND ARCHITECT'S AND BUILDER'S GUIDE. 


A clear and comprehensive Analysis of the Art of Architectural Mensuration; being 
a familiar Practical System, by which the Student may teach himself to ascertain 
correctly the Dimensions, Quantities, and Value of every p Breer Hon of Builder’s Work. 
Together with Instructions for Making Out Bills of Quantities, Specifications, &c, 
Illustrated and Simplified by Plans, Sections, Diagrams, &c. 

By JOHN REID, Surveyor. 


Second Edition, revised, and carefully corrected. to, price 16s. cloth, 


2. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


A SERIES OF TALES FOR CHILDREN. 


Translated from the German of CHRISTOPH VON SCHMID. 


By RICHARD COX HALES, M.A. 
Of Magdalen Hall, and Rector of St. Martin, Carfax, Oxford. 


With Frontispiece by W. Dicxes, Feap., price 2s. cloth. 


“ This is a volume which is sure to be a favourite with the younger members of all 
families into which it finds its way.”—Scottish Press. 


3. 
NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


NEW EDITION, WITH A MEMOIR, 
By J. M. HARE. 


The Allegory illustrated with Outline Engravings, drawn by J. R. CLayton; and 
the Biographical Sketch illustrated with Engravings of interesting Relics and Recol- 
lections of Bunyan, from Drawings by J. L. Wrtt1aMs. 

“ This edition is one of remarkable excellence. It is handsomely got up, and very 
cheap. It contains a good condensed biography of the author, embellished with 
woodcuts, representing many curious and interesting objects connected with Bunyan 
and his history. But its principal charm lies in its beautiful outline engravings, 
which are, for the most part, extremely elegant, appropriate, and classical. We 
strongly recommend this as the best and most useful family edition of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ with which we are acquainted.” —Congregati Pulpit, May, 1857. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, cloth; 3s, 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges; 7s. 6d. in morocco. 


4. 
CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES, ELEVENTH EDITION. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED; 


In Alphabetical Order; with copious Illustrations and Examples, drawn from the best 
Writers. ‘To which is added, an Index to the Words, 


By GEORGE CRABB, A.M. 
Eleventh Edition, with Additions and Corrections, 8vo, 15s, cloth. 


6. 
SOYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 


Comprising Receipts for the Economic and Judicious Preparation of Every Meal 
of the day, and for the Nursery and Sick in. 7 


By the late ALEXIS SOYER. 
With Mlustrations on Wood, &e. Thirty-fourth Thousand, Post Svo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
“All who have food to cook should buy this book,”—AMorning Chronicle, 


6. 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR, 


For the Kitchens of the Wealthy. 
Eighth Thousand, 8vo, 16s, cloth, 


JACOBS’ LATIN READER. PART 1. 
Selected from Pheedrus, Aisop, &c. 


Eighteenth Edition. With the addition of the Quantity where requisite; and of a 
otes, pointing out the derivation and construction of the more difficult words, 
12mo, 28. 6d, cloth, 


8. 
JACOBS’ LATIN READER. PART II. 
Selected from Cicero, Livy, Nepos, &c. 
Tenth Edition, on the same plan, 12mo, 3s. cloth, 


9, 
C, JULIT CASARIS COMMENTARII DE 
BELLO CIVILI. 
Edidit JOANNE CHRISTISON. 


For the Use of Candidates for the Cambridge School Bxamination. 
Reprinted from “Christison’s Cesar.” 12mo, 1s, 6d, sewed, 


10. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY AND 
ASTRONOMY. 


With the Use of the Globes. 
By E. and J. BRUCE. 


Twelfth Edition, carefully revised and corrected. Containing, besides other additions 
and improvements, An Epi/ome of Ancient G hy, by the Rev. J.C. Brucsz, A.M.; 
with Thirty Woodcuts, illu ive of the Cons! Astronomical Phenomena, 
and other portions of the work. 


il. 
BRUCE’S ASTRONOMY, 
An Introduction to the Use of the Globes, 


Intended as a means of inculcating the Principles of Geography and Astronomy (from 
the above work), with 30 Woodcuts. Twelfth Edition, Ha hag 6d, cloth eee 


The KEY (serving for either of the above works), 12mo, 2s, 6d, cloth lettered. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


This day is published, No. I. of 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS. 
I. Politics of the Present, Foreign and Domestic. By the Eptrror. 
I. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s Scnoot Days.” 
Intropuctory Worps, 
Chap. 1. St. Ambrose’s College. 
» 2. A Row on the River. 
» 3%. A Breakfast at Drysdale’s. 


IIL uy, Pen, and Ink: an Excursus in Technology. By Professor Groner 
ILSON. 


IV. William Cobbett: a Rural Ride. By G. 8. Venastzs and the late Henry 
LusHINGTON, 


V. Moral Aspects of Mr. Tennyson’s Idylis. By J, M. Lupiow. 
VI. Cheap Art. By F. G. StzpHens. 
VII. The Crisis of Italian Freedom, By Frawxurn Lusnineton. 
VIII, Colloquy of The Round Table, 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Ni , and at the Railway Stations. 


Immediately, in 2 Vols, 8vo, with Portrait of Mr. Rosz, 


THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE 


RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE; 
With Original Letters of 
Mr. Pitt, Lorp Expoy, 


Lorp CASTLEREAGH, Mr, Pgrcevat, 
Marquess WELLESLEY, Lorp Sipmovrsa, 


Mr. WILBERFORCE, Lorp Batxurst. 


With a Correspondence with Lapy Hamiiton respecting NeLson AND HIS 
Daventer; and with the Recollections of Miss Rosg respecting Suis’ ArrEMPT 
ON THE or CumBERLAND’s LIFE, 


Edited by the Rev. LEVESON VERNON HARCOURT. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Immediately, in 2 Vols. Post Svo, 


UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED. 


By the Author of “ Fremtsn 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


BENTLEY’S FIVE-SHILLING EDITIONS 
OF CHOICE WORKS. 


I, 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. 
Il. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE CLERKS, 1 Vol. 


SALA’S JOURNEY DUE NORTH. I Vol. with Tllus- 
trations, 


Iv. 
THE BENTLEY BALLADS. Choice Selections from 
“ Bentley’s Miscellany.” 


DEBIT AND CREDIT. From the German of Frryrac. 
vi. 
THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. By the Author 


of “ Mary Powell.” 


Vit. 

VILLAGE BELLES. By the Author of “Mary Powell.” 

LAMARTINE’S CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. In 


3 Vols., 5s, each, 


1x. 
THE LIFE OF THE REV. HENRY POLEHAMPON. 


By His Brorners. 1 Vol. 


x. 
THIERS HISTORY OF THE GREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 5 Vols., 5s, cach, 41 Illustrations. 


xt 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ARCH- 
BISHOP WHATELY. 1 Vol. 


KAYE'S HISTORY of the WAR in AFGHANISTAN. 


3 Vols., 58. each. 


xIIt, 
MRS. WEBB'S IDALINE: a Story of the Egyptian 
Bondage, 1 Vol., 5s, 


xIv. 
MRS. WEBB’S MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. 1 Vol., 
with Illustrations, 5s, 


xv. 
MRS. WEBB'S MARCO GRIFFI, THE ITALIAN 


PATRIOT, 5s, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW WORKS. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
On November 21st, in 1 Vol. Demy 8vo, price 9s. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 


NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘HARRY LORREQ re 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers. 
On the 30th November, price One Shilling, the First Number of 


“ONE OF THEM.” 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Illustrations by “* Phiz.” 


NEW WORK BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
This day, in Demy 8vo, with a Map, price 15s. 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE 
SPANISH MAIN. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “Dr. Thorne,” “Barchester Towers,” &c. 


This day, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
CACILLIA METELLA, OR ROME 
ENSLAVED. 

By HMILIA JULIA. 


This day, a New Edition, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 5s. 


THE KELLY’S AND THE O’KELLY’S. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Barchester Towers,” “ Dr. Thorne,” &c. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, price 3s, 


ST. KATHARINE OF ALEXANDRIA: 
A Dramatic Legend. 


By NOELL RADECLIFFE, 
Author of “The Lees of Blendon Hall,” &c. &e. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


Now ready, in 8vo, 2s. 


PIE IX. ET LA FRANCE EN 1849 ET EN 1859. 
Par LE COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, 


L’un des Quarante de l’Academie Frangaise, 


The English Version will be ready on Tuesday, in 8vo, 18. 


W. JEFFS, FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 151, BURLINGTON ARCADE; 
AND 69, KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


This day is published, 
HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS 
AND GEOLOGY. 


BY DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. 
In Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


By the same Author, 
Third Edition, price 1s, 6d, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 
With Engravings on Wood, and Glossarial Index. 
In. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, price 6s, 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 


DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. 
With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


In Monthly Numbers, price Sixpence, 
TS PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By G. H. Lrwss, 

Author of “ The Life of Goethe,” “ Sea-side Studies,” &c. 

No. XL, published this day, contains— 

FEELING AND THINKING. 
To be completed in Teo Volumes, with numerous Engravinge, 
Vol. I, is published, price 6s, 
Bracxwoon and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


TRUBNER. AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, in Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s, 64. 
By J. R. LOWELL. 
Reprinted from the last American Edition with the sanction of the Author. 
NEWLY EDITED, AND ACCOMPANIED WITH A PREFACE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS.” 
“But for real unmistakeable genius—for that glorious fulness of power which 
knocks a man down at a blow for sheer admiration, and then makes him rush into the 


arms of the knocker down, and swear eternal friendship with him for sheer delight, 
the ‘Biglow Papers’ stand alone.”—LEztract from Editor's Preface, 


REYNARD THE FOX. 


After the German Version of Goethe. 
By THOMAS J. ARNOLD, Esq. 


“ Fair jester’s humour and merry wit 
Never offend, though smartly they hit.” 


With Seventy Illustrations, after the celebrated Designs by 
Von 


Royal 8vo. Printed by Cray, on Toned Paper, and elegantly bound in embossed 
cloth, with appropriate Design after Kauizacn, richly tooled front and back, 
price 163,; best full morocco, same pattern, price 24s.; or neatly half-bound morocco, 
gilt top, uncut edges, Roxburgh style, price 18s, 


(EULENSPIEGEL REDIVIVUS:) 


THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES AND RARE 
CONCEITS OF MASTER TYLL OWLGLASS. 


Edited, with an Inrropvcrton, and a Critical and Bibliographical AprzNprx, 
By KENNETH R. H. MACKENZIE, F.S.A. 


With Six Coloured full-page Illustrations, and 26 Woodcuts, from Original 
Designs by ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


Price 10s, 6d., bound in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with appropriate Design ; 
or neatly half-bound morocco, gilt top, uncut, Roxburgh style. 


“Tyll’s fame has gone abroad into all lands: this, the narrative of his exploits, has 
been published in innumerable editions, even with all manner of learned glosses, and 
translated into Latin, English, French, Dutch, Polish, &c, We may say that to few 
mortals has it been granted to earn such a place in universal history as ‘Tyll; for now, © 
after five centuries, when Wallace’s birthplace is unknown even to the Scots, aud the 
Admirable Crichton still more rapidly is grown a shadow, and Edward Longshanks 
sleeps unregarded save by a few antiquarian English—Tyll’s native village is pointed 
out with pride to the traveller, and his tombstone, with a sculptured pun on his 
name—an owl, namely, and a glass—still stands, or pretends to stand, at Mollen, 
near Lubeck, where, since 1350, his once nimble bones have been at rest.”—Thomas 
Carlyle, Essays, 11., pp. 287, 283. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 


In 1 Vol. 8vo, handsomely printed, uniform with Dr. Livinestone’s Travers, and 
accompanied by a Portrait of the Author, numerous Lilustrations, and a Map, 


NARRATIVE OF MISSIONARY RESIDENCE 
AND TRAVEL IN EASTERN AFRICA, 
During the Years 1837-1855. 


By JZ. L KRAPF, PhD. 


One of the Agents of the Church Missionary Society in Abyssinia and the 
Equatorial Countries of Eastern Africa, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, A SECOND EDITION OF THE 


TRAVELS AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES 
OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 
With Thirty Original Illustrations 
(Ten full-page Coloured Plates and Twenty Woodeuts), by Atrrep Crowauitt, 
Crown 8vo, ornamental cover, richly gilt front and back, price 7s. 6d. 


TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


“ The Story of our Lives from Year to Year.” —SHAKSPRARE. 


Now ready, price 6s. 6d., bouttd in cloth, 
THE FIRST VOLUME 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Containing the First and Second Books, and part of the Third Book of 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 


In addition to a variety of Original Papers on subjects of passing and 
permanent interest. 
(also in Weekly Numibers, price Twopence, and to 11, 
Messrs. 


Published 
Wellington-street North, Strand, London, W.C.; and LL, 
109, Piovedilly , W., of whom may be had all the of" Words,” 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED AWD PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


BY MESSRS. LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. 


THE APPROACHING SCHILLER CENTENARY. 
PALLESKE’S LIFE OF SCHILLER. 


Translated by LADY WALLACE. Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty QUEEN VICTORIA. 2 Vols. Post 8vo......[On Thursday nezt. 


Tats Work has been received with great approbation in Germany. Schiller’s | claims of history and criticism, the bai of the subject, or the ee of the 
cone wrote to the author about it as follows:—* Deeply affected and touched, but | nation. At length we joyfully welcome a minute and truly valuable delineation of our 
rs fied beyond measure, I have just laid down your ‘ Life of Schiller.’ Would that | great Poet, and one worthy of the object. It is the work we have long required.” 
could express all my warm feelings. You have depicted him admirably—with sym- | Lady Wallace’s Translation, for which the copyright has been secured in England, 
thy, tact, and truth. You are worthy to write such a life.” And Varnhagen Von | will be published on Thursday nest, the 10th instant, being the hundredth anniversary 
mse has —- the following opinion of its merits :—“ We have many biographies | of the birthday of the Poet. 
of Schiller of various degrees of merit; but none that has hitherto fully satisfied the 


Il. 
PICTORIAL EDITION OF THE ‘‘ PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 
This day is published, in One Volume, Feap. 4to, price 21s. cloth, gilt edges ; or 31s. 6d. morocee by Hayday, 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


With 126 Illustrations engraved on Steel and Wood from Original Designs by C. BENNETT ; and a Preface by Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
In One Volume, Feap. 4to, price 21s. cloth, gilt edges ; or 31s. 6d. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

“The principle on which the book is illustrated gives it an entirely novel character, | The book ought to become one of the most popular of the illustrated gift books of the 

a higher and more enduring place 


and makes it the most interesting pictorial Bunyan has yet appeared. The | coming season; but has alsu, we are pers 
execution of the plates and woodcuts, and the style of typography, are quite perfect. | awaiting it.” —Nonconformist, 


JACOB CATZ and R. FARLIE’S BOOK OF EMBLEMS. 


MORAL EMBLEMS FROM JACOB CATZ AND ROBERT FARLIE: 


Including Aphorisms, Adages, and Proverbs of all Nations. With 60 large Illustrations on Wood, and numerous Vignettes and Tail Pieces. The 
Illustrations freely rendered from designs found in the works of Catz and Farlie by John Leighton, F.S.A., and engraved under his superintendence. 


The Emblems and other Works of Dr. Jacob Catz, or Sir James Cats, have for two | copies. Sir W. Brecney, in his Life of lds, states that Sir Joshua’s “ richest 
centuries been household books in Holland, and were well known to our forefathers: store was Jacob Catz’ Book of Emblems, which his grandmother, a native of Holland, 
who highly prized them, both for their moral doctrine, and for the ingenious designs | had brought with her from that country.” The Tail Pieces are derived from Farlie’s 
with which Adrian Van De Venne symbolized their teachings. Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ Lights, or Morall Emblems,” a rare book of poems and primitive woodcuts, prin 
when a boy, was tnuch influenced by these compositions, of which he made careful 


in London, in 1638, ; 


IV. 


THE SHILLING FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE: 


In which nothing is added to the Original Text ; but those words and expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud in a family. 
Illustrated with 36 Vignettes from Original Designs by G. Cooke, R.A., R. Cooke, H. Howard, R.A., H. Singleton, R. Smirke, R.A.,T. Stothard, 
R.A., H. Thomson, R.A., R. Westall, R.A., and R. Wordforde, R.A. A New Edition, to be published in 36 Weekly Parts, each containing a 
Play complete with an Illustration, price One Shilling....................cc:cceceseseeceeeeeeeee Jiadooitheeecdto [Part I. MACBETH, 1s., on the 30th inst, 


Lorp Jzrrrgy, in 1821, expressed his opinion in an article in the Edinburgh | for the pocket. The Publishers believe that a re-issue of the thirty-six Plays, each to 
Review, that “it required nothing more than a notice to bring this very meritorious ad separately, complete for a shilling, will bring this favourite edition of 
Reals into general circulation ;” and the work, which was immediately success- | SHaksPzaRE within the reach of a still wider circle of readers, 

still commands a steady sale, both in one volume for the library and in six volumes ; 


SIR JAMES EMERSON TENNENT’S WORK ON CEYLON. 
THE ISLAND OF CEYLON: 


An Account of Ceylon—Physical, Historical, and Topographical ; with Notices of its Natural History, Antiquities, and Productions. By Sir JAMES 
EMERSON TENNENT, K.C.S., LL.D., &c. Illustrated with 7 Maps, 17 Plans and Charts, and 101 Engravings on Wood, 2 vols. 8vo, £2 10s. 

“The most oto, interesting, and complete monograph which exists in our lan- “Sir E. Tennent, who has closed the long list of writers on Ceylon by an exhaustive 
guage on any of the possessions of the British Crown.”— Edinburgh Review. | work, in which fine taste and literary excellence give life and grace to the fruits of 


“A work which we do uot hesitate to describe as the most perfect and most enter- 


vast and minute researches, presents an authentic Patan of the island which more 
monograph yet given to the English literature of geography.” —Ezxaminer. 


than verifies the best traits in the ideal picture our fancy had traved.”—Spectator. 


VI. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF DR. URE’S DICTIONARY. 


DR. URE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES. 


A New Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged ; illustrated with nearly Two Thousand Engravings on Wood. Edited by ROBERT 
HUNT, F.R.S., F.S.S., Keeper of Mining Records, &c. Assisted by numerous Gentlemen eminent in Sci and connected with the Arts and 
Manufactures. A complete List of the Contributors’ Names is printed on the wrapper of Part I., and in the Prospectus, which may be had 
gratis of Messrs, Longman and Co. and all Booksellers. In course of publication in 14 monthly Parts, price 5s. each. Panr I., 5s., is 


VII. 


NEW EDITION, EDITED BY H. WATTS, B.A, FCS. 
DR. URE’S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 


A New Edition, entirely revised, and for the most part rewritten, bringing the Knowledge of the Science up to the most recent Discoveries, with 

especial application to the requirements of Manufacturers. While the work will thus, it is hoped, fully represent the Science of Chemistry in its 
resent state, it is intended that it shall be written in a style sufficiently elementary to be intelligible to Amateur Students of the Science. By 

HENRY WATTS, B.A., F.C.S., Editor of the ‘‘ Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society”...... [Jn preparation. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, Paternoster-row. 
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Messrs. LONGMAN § COLS LIST of NEW WORKS—continued. 


8. 

[TALY in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Right Hon. JAMES WHITESIDE, M.P. New Edition, 

ised [Nearly ready. 


9. 

THE PYRENEES, WEST and EAST: a 
Summer Holiday in 1858. By CHARLES RICHARD WELD, 
Barrister-at-Law. With & Illustrations in Chromo-xylography from 
Drawings by the Author Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


10. 

PEAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS: a Series 
of Excursions by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by JOHN 
BALL, M.R.LA., F.L.S., President of the Alpine Club. With 8 Illus- 
trations in Chromo-lithography, 8 Maps, and numerous Wood Engrav- 
ings. Third Edition Square Crown 8vo, 21s. 


11. 
JOURNAL KEPT in TURKEY and GREECE 
¢” in the Autumn of 1857 and the beginning of 1858. By NASSAU W. 
SENIOR, Esq. With 2 Maps and 2 Views in Chromo-lithography. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 
12, 


PAUL KANE’S WANDERINGS OF AN 


ARTIST AMONG THE INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA; 
from Canada to Vancouver's Island and Oregon, through the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s Territory, and Back Again. With Map, Illustrations 
in Colours, and Wood Engravings..........s0ssscsessesseseeseeseeees 8vo, 21s. 


13. 
CAPT. SHERARD OSBORN’S NARRA- 


TIVE of the DISCOVERY of the NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, by 
H.M.S. “ Investigator,” Captain R. M‘CLURE, 1850-1854. Edited 
from the Logs and Journals of Capt. M‘Clure. Third Edition, revised ; 
with Portrait, Coloured Chart, and Tinted Illustrati 8vo, 15s. 


14. 
TRAVELS in PERU and MEXICO. 


By S. 8. HILL, Esq., Author of “Travels in Siberia.” 2 vols. 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


15. 
People’s Edition of Thomas Moore’s Memoirs. 


MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of THOMAS MOORE. Edited by the Right Hon. 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. New Edition, illustrated with 
8 Portraits and 2 Vignettes engraved on Steel. To be published 
Monthly, and completed in Ten Parts, price 1s. each. 

[Part I. on Dec. 31st. 


16. 
People’s Edition of Moore's Poetical Works. 
THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, 


including the Author’s Autobiographical Prefaces, Notes, and other 
Copyright Additions. In course of publication, in Ten Monthly 
Parts, price 1s. each. Eight Parts have now appeared. 


17. 
LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 
B 


AGNES STRICKLAND. Dedicated, by express permission, to 
er Majesty. Embellished with Portraits every Queen, engraved 

from the most authentic sources. Complete in 8 Vols. Post 8vo, price 

7s. 6d. each soveccevvoscesousvoscoscsed 8 Vols. 60s. 


18. 
THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS, 


People’s Edition, complete in 2 vols. Crown 8vo, price 8s. cloth; to 
be had also in Seven Parts, price 1s. each. 


19. 
LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS, People’s Edition, complete in 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, price 8s. cloth; to be had also in Seven Parts, price 1s. each. 


20. 
LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY 


of ENGLAND from the Accession of James the Second. New 
Edition, in 7 vols., Post 8vo, price 6s. each. 


21. 


TALES and STORIES by the Author of 
“ Amy Herbert.” New and Cheaper uniform Edition, complete in 
9 vols. Crown 8vo, price 30s. cloth. 

AMY HERBERT ...... 28. 6d. | CLEVE HALL 3s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE ........... || 3s. 6d. 

EARL’S DAUGHTER ...... 2s. 6d. | KATHARINE ASHTON ... 3s. 6d. 


EXPERIENCE of LIFE ... 2s. 6d. | MARGARET PERCIVAL.. 5s, 0d. 


LANETON PARSONAGE ....... 4s. 6d. 


22. 
THE LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
From the French of ALEXIS BRIALMONT, Captain on the Staff of 
the Belgian Army. With Emendations and Additions. By the Rev. G. 
R. GLEIG, M.A., Chaplain-General to the Forces and Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s. Vous. III. and IV. (completion) ............[ Nearly ready. 


23. 
SAM UEL ROGERS’S RECOLLECTIONS 
of Personal and Conversational Intercourse with 
CHARLES JAMES FOX,; PRINCE TALLEYRAND, 
EDMUND BURKE, | LORD ERSKINE, 
HENRY GRATTAN, SIR WALTEK SCOTT, 
RICHARD PORSON, LORD GRENVILLE, anv 
JOHN HORNE TOOKE, | DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


24. 
‘THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


By EYRE EVANS CROWE. In Five Volumes. Vor. IT. 8vo. 
[In the press. 


25. 
LORD BACON’S WORKS. 
Collected and Edited by R. L. ELLIS, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. 
Camb.; J. SPEDDING, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb.; and D. D. HEATH, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. Vous. I. to V., 
comprising the Division of Philosophical Works, price £4 6s.; Voxs, 
VI. and VII., comprising the Division of Literary and Professional 
Works, price £1 16s. 


26. 
HISTORY of the KNIGHTS of MALTA, or 
the Order of the ae of St. John of Jerusalem. By Maj 


WHITWORTH PORTER, Royal Engineers. With 5 Wiateations. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


27. 

‘THE ORDER of NATURE considered in 
reference to the Claims of Revelation: a Third Series of Essays on the 
Unity of Worlds and of Nature. By the Rev. BADEN PUWELL, 
M.A., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 

Crown 8vo, 12s. 


28. 

HORNE'’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CRITICAL STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES. Vol. II. The Old Testament. New Edition. Edited by the 
Rev. JOHN AYRE, Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Roden. 

[In the press. 


29. 

CRITICAL ANNOTATIONS on the NEW 
TESTAMENT; ae ee ag Volume to the Edition of “The 
Greek Testament with English Notes,” in 2 vols. 8vo. By the Rev. 
8. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. (In January. 


30. 
SELECT MEMOIRS OF PORT-ROYAL. 


To which are added, Tour to Alet, Visit to Port-Royal, Gift of an 
Abbess; and an Appendix, comprisin ss Historical 
Notices of Saint Francis De Sales, the le , Archbishop 
Bellarmin, the Abbé De Rancé, and the Visit of James the Second to the 
Monastery of La Trappe. By M. A. SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 
Fifth Edition 3 vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


31. 
THE PRINCIPLES of BEAUTY, as mani- 


fested in Nature, Art, and Human Character; with a Classification of 
Deformities. II. An Essay on the Tem ents (with 12 Chromo- 
lithographic Illustrations in facsimile of Water.colour Drawings by the 
Author). III. Thoughts on Grecian and Gothic Architecture. 

M. A. SCHIMMELPENNINCK. Edited by the Author’s Relation, 
CHRISTIANA C. HANKIN............ eiecevese vol. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


32. 

LiF E of MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPEN- 
NINCK. Including her Autobiography and Copious Extracts from her 
Journals and Correspondence. Edited by her Relation, CHRISTIANA 
C. HANKIN. Third Edition, revised and enlarged ; with Portrait. 

Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


33. 
AFTERNOON of LIFE. 
By the of “Morning Clouds.” Second and 


34. 


‘THE WARDEN: a Novel. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. New and Cheaper Edition. 
J Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


35. 
‘PROLLOPE’S BARCHESTER TOWERS, a 
ove» ) the “Warden.” New and Cheaper Edition, —> 


/ 


London; LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, Paternoster-raw. 
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Messrs. LONGMAN § CO. S LIST of NEW WORKS—continued. 


36. 
ALCONRY: its Claims, History, and 


Practice. By GAGE EARLE FREEMAN, M.A. (“ Peregrine” of 
The Field Newspaper); and FRANCIS HENRY SALVIN, Captain 
West York Rifles. With Remarks on Training the Otter and 
Cormorant to Fish, by Capt. SALVIN; and 8 Illustrations on Wood 
from Drawings by Wolf Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


37. 
COL. HAWKER’S INSTRUCTIONS 


to YOUNG SPORTSMEN in all that relates to GUNS and 
SHOOTING, 11th Edition, revised by the Author’s Son, Major P. W. 
HAWKER; with a Bust of the Author, and numerous IIlustra- 
tions Crown 8vo, 18s. 


38. 
RUAINE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of RURAL 


SPORTS; Hunting, Shooting, Hawking, Coursing, Fishing, Racing, 
&e. New Edition, revised and corrected; with above 600 Wood- 
eut Illustrations, including 20 now added from Designs by John 


39. 

‘YOUATT’S WORK on the HORSE; com- 
prising also his Treatise on Draught. With numerous Woodcut Illus- 
trations. New Edition, revised and enlarged by E. N. GABRIEL, 
M.R.C.S., C.V.S., Secretary to the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons ...... sosece 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


40. 
STONEHENGE on the DOG in HEALTH 


and DISEASE; comprising the Natural History, Zoological Classifica- 
tion, and Varieties of the Dog, as well as the various Modes of Breaking 
and Using him for Hunting, Coursing, Shooting, &c.; and including 
the Points or Characteristics of Toy Dogs. With about 70 Iilustra- 
tions on Wood deamptapeens Square Crown 8vo, 18s, 


41. 
AN ESSAY on CLASSIFICATION. 
By LOUIS AGASSIZ voce 8vo, 12s. 
“Tn our opinion, it would be difficult to _ ere This Essay will fully sustain 
overrate the service which Mr. Agassiz | the world-wide roputation of its author.” 
has rendered to Zoology in defining for the Literary Gazette, 
first time the limits of each division of the 


42. 

‘THE SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. 
From thé Fourth German Edition, by the Author, Dr. GEORGE 
HARTWIG. With very numerous Wood Engravings and Illustra- 
tions in Chromo-xylography. 8vo PNearly ready. 


43. 
ARAGO'S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
Translated and Edited by Admiral W. H. SMYTH, D.C.L., F.R.S.; 
and ROBERT GRANT, M.A., F.R.A.8. With 25 Plates and 358 
Woodcuts 2 vols. 8vo, £2 5s. 


44. 
(Q)UTLINES of ASTRONOMY. 
By SIR JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart., K.H., M.A. Fifth 
Edition, revised and corrected to the existing state of Astronomical 
Knowledge; with Plates and Woodcuts 8vo, 18s. 


45. 
‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of 
COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. _ Illustrated 
with Maps and Plans. New Edition, revised, adapted to the present 
time; and containing much additional information ............ 8vo, 50s. 


46. 
Mr. J.C. Morton's Agricultural Handbooks, 
ANDBOOK of DAIRY HUSBANDRY; 


. ineluding the Diary of a Dairy Farm. By JOHN CHALMERS 
MORTON, Editor of the “ Agricultural Gazette,” of the “ Agricultural 
Cyclopedia,” of the new “ Farmer’s Almanack.” &c. ......[ Just ready. 


47. 
“THE MASTER-BUILDER’S PLAN; or, the 


Principles of Organic Architecture as indicated in the Typical Forms of 
B {ORGE OGILVIE, M.D. With 72 Illustrations 


engraved on Wood .. Post 8yvo, 6s. Gd. 


48. 
A MANUAL of OPERATIVE SURGERY 


onthe DEAD BODY. With 32 Woodcut Illustrations. By THOMAS 
SMITH, F.R.C.S., Demonstrator of Anatomy and Operative Surgery 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Surgeon to the Great Northern 
Hospital ... . Post 8vo, 6s. 


49. 
LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY 
“ and CHILDHOOD. By CHARLES WEST, M.D., &c.; Physician 
to the Hospital for Sick Children; Physician-Accoucheur to, and 
Lecturer on Midwifery at, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Fourth 
Edition 14s. 


50. 
The Graduated Series of Reading Books. 
A GRADUATED SERIES of FIVE 


READING-LESSON BOOKS; adapted. as a Progressive Course of 
Reading, for all Classes of English Schools and Families. Book the 
Fovurtu, being the first in order of publication ...... Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Tue Book, price 2s.,theSzconp, | Graduated Series of Five Reading-Lesson 
price 1s, 6d., the First, price 1s., and lastly | Books, in 5 vols., price 10s. The Prospectus 
the Frrru, price 3s., will speedily be pub- | of the Series may be had of Messrs, 
lished in the above order, completing the | Longman and Co., and all Booksellers. 


51. 
AN_ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
on LOGARITHMS;; illustrated by carefully selected Examples. By 
the Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A., Professor of Mathematics at the 
Royal Indian College, Addiscombe.. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


52. 
MANUAL of GENERAL HISTORY; for 


the Use of Schools. Translated from the Noorthey Course hy Feet. 
HENRY ATTWELL, K.0.C., M.C.P., &€. -Post 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


53. 
His TORY of the EARLY CHURCH, from 
the First Preaching of the Gospel to the Council of Nicea. By the 
Author of “Amy Herbert,” the “Child’s First History of Rome,” &e. 
18mo, 4s. 6d. 
54, 


of MENSURATION. By the 


Rev. JOHN HUNTER, M.A, formerly Vice-Principal of the National 

Society’s Training College, Battersea. Forming of the new School 

Series in course of publication, edited by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, ig 
18&mo, 


55. 
BAG-0-BAHAR: the Hindustani Text of Mir 


Amman, edited in Roman Type; with Notes, and an Introductory 
Chapter on the Use of the Roman Character in Oriental Languages. 
By MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A., Univ. Coll. Oxon., late Professor of 
Sanskrit in the East India College, Haileybury.............. Post 8vo, 5s. 


56. 
‘THE HINDUSTANI PRIMER, in the Anglo- 


Indian Orthography ; containing a First Grammar suited to Beginners, 
and a Vocabulary of Common Words on all Subjects. With useful 
Phrases and short Stories. By MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A., Univ. 
Coll. Oxon., late Professor of Sanskrit in the East India College, 


87. 
JLLEMENTARY PRAXIS OF GREEK 


COMPOSITION ; comprising a Series of Questions on Greek Acci- 
dence ; progressive Examples for Practice on the Declensions and Con- 
jugations; and a Body of Easy Sentences for Translation into Greek, 
ey ey by copious Vocabularies. By the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, 
D.D., Head Master of King’s College School. Designed as a companion 
to the Rev. H. M. Wilkins’s “ Progressive Greek Delectus.” 

(Just ready. 


58. 

A PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS : 
for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, 
M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford; Author of “ Notes for Latin 
Lyrics,” in use in Harrow, Westminster, and Rugby Schools. 

12mo, 4s. 


59. 
CONTANSEAU’S NEW PRACTICAL 


DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
By LEON CONTANSEAU, Professor of the French Language in 
the East India Military College, Addiscombe; Examiner for Direct 
Appointments of Cadets, &c. Third Edition, with Corrections. 

[Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


60. 

LE DEBUT dans L’ETUDE de la LANGUE 
FRANCAISE; or, First Lessons in Pronouncing, Reading, and Con- 
struing French. Intended to be used asa Reading Book by Beginners. 
By H. TARVER, Bachelier-es-Lettres, Paris; Professor of French, 
Eton College ........ [Just ready. 


61. 
NATURAL HISTORY for BEGINNERS: a 


Reading Book for Schools and Families. By JAMES OWEN, Author 
of “The Stepping Stone to Natural History.” Illustrated with 75 
Wood Engravings. Forming part of the Rev. G. R. Gleig’s new 
School Series 18mo, 2s.; or in 2 Parts, price 9d. each. 


62. 
CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON 


TELESCOPES. By the Rev. T. W. WEBB, M.A., F.R.A.S., Incum- 

bent of Hardwick, Herefordshire. With a few Woodcut Illustrations, 

and a Map of the Moon, 12 inches in diameter, corte . 
6mo, 7s. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, Paternoster-row. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


The following are now ready :— 
DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S' LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. Fifth Thousand. Medium 8vo, 21s. 
“ Has the advantage of all other Latin Dictionaries.” —Atheneum, 


Il. 
DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Twelfth Thousand, Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
* The best School Dictionary extant.”—Press, 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY CF MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND GEO- 
GRAPHY. Tenth Thousand. With 750 Woodcuts, Medium 8vo, 18s. 


Iv. 
DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY. Twelfth Thousand. With 200 Woodeuts. Crown 


DR. WILLIAM SMITHS SMALLER 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Twelfth Thousand. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


VI. 
THE STUDENTS HUME: a History of England 
from the Invasion of Julius Cawsar. Based on Hume’s work, and con- 
ag to the present time. Tenth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 
7s. 
VII. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF GREECE, from 
the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest: with the History of Lite- 
rature and Art. By Dr. WitL1amM SMITH. Sixteenth Thousand. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

VIII. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE FOR 
JUNIOR CLASSES. By WituramSmitu, LL.D. Woodcuts. 12mo, 
3s. 6d. [Just ready. 


Ix. 
THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ROME, from 
the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire; with the History 
of Literature and Art. By Dzan LippELu. 13th Thousand. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


=. 

THE STUDENT'S GIBBON ; being the History of 

the Decline and Fall of Rome, abridged. 6th Thousand. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. Based on Dr. William Smith’s “ Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy.” Woodcuts. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
XII. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S FIRST LATIN 
BOOK. The Latin Accidence ; including a Short Syntax and Prosody, 
with an English Translation. 3rd Edition. 12mo, 2s. 


XIII. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S LATIN 


GRAMMAR: Latine Grammatice Rudimenta, or an Introduction to 
the Latin Tongue. 12th Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN 
ELEGIACS: designed for Early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versifi- 
cation, with Rules of Composition in Elegaic Metre. 3rd Edition. 


xv. 
PRINCIPIA GRA:CA: an Introduction to the Study 
of Greek. Delectus, and Exercise-Book, with 
Vocabularies. For the Lower Forms. By H. E. Hurroy, M.A. 
12mo, 2s. 6d. 
XVI 


PRINCIPIA LATINA: a First Latin Course, com- 

rehending Grammer, Delectus, and Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies, 

for the Lower Forms in Public and Private Schools. By W. Samira, 

LL.D. 12mo. [Just ready. 
XVII. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
from the First Invasion by the Romans to the Year 1858. 118th 
Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo, 6s. 


XVIII. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


from the Conquest by the Gauls to the Death of Louis Philippe. Fifty- 
sixth Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo, 6s. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GERMANY, 


from the Invasion of the Kingdom by the Romans under Marius to the 
Present Time. Twentieth Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo, 6s, 


=z. 
LITTLE ARTHURS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By Caticorr. Twentieth Edition. Woodcuts. 18mo, 2s, 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


“ For fiction read Scott alone ; all novels after his are worthless.” 
Cuartorre New Edition, p. 106. 


EVERY LIBRARY SHOULD CONTAIN 
A COMPLETE SET OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Which can now be had in every desirable shape, and at the most available 
prices, as noted below :— 


1°. For £13 2s. 6d., the Liprary Epitioy, in 25 Octavo 
Volumes, bound in rich extra cloth, and profusely Illustrated with 
204 splendid Steel Engravings by the most eminent Artists of their 
time, including Vandyke, Zucchero, Le Tocque, Wilkie, Turner, 
Roberts, Landseer, Stanfield, Frith, Pickersgill, Phillips, Faed, &¢. &c. 
Each Volume contains an entire Novel, printed in large excellent type. 
This edition, whether in point of execution or sterling value, is 
unequalled by any work of the kind in our language, and should 
certainly find a place in every Gentleman's Library. 


2°. For £7 4s., the Eprrion or 1847, in 48 handy Volumes, 
printed in large legible type, and containing 96 Illustrations. As this 
is the only edition which is uniform with the entire series of Scott’s 
Works, it has always been held as the Favourite Edition. 


3°. For £3 15s., the Casiver Eptioy, in 25 small Volumes, 
with a Woodcut for each Volume, and an Engraving of the Author 
from GREENSHIELD’s Statue. Each Volume contains an entire Novel, 
which renders this edition perhaps the most convenient for ordinary 
Purposes. 


4°, For £2 2s., the Prorte’s Eprrion, in 5 large Volumes, 
with 5 Illustrations in Wood, and the famous Portrait of Seott by 
RaxgBURN, engraved on Steel. It is printed in double columns, and 
is well suited for a Library where space is a desideratum. 


Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, at 4s. 6d. each, 


A New Ituivusrratep Epition of Scorr’s Novets, each 
Volume containing 30 Woodcuts and 2 Steel Engravings. 

*,* This New Issue of the Waverney Novets is founded on the 
Avutuor’s Favovritz Epirtioy, consisting of 48 Volumes, and will contain 
about 1500 Woodcut Illustrations drawn by the first Artists of their time. 
It is published in Monthly Volumes at 4s. 6d.; but, for the convenience of 
the public, Two Volumes can now be obtained every Month by parties 
desiring it. 


SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 


1° For 10s., the For 24s., the 
Epitroy, in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, with a Eprtroy, in 6 Vols. 12mo, with 12 
Vignette from Turner. Steel Engravings from Turner. 


2°. For 18s3., the ApBotsrorp | 4°. For 363., the 
Eprrion, in 1 Vol. Super-royal 8vo, Favocrits Eprtioy, in 12 Vols. 
with 26 fine Steel Engravings from 12mo, with 24 fine Engravings from 
Turner, uniform with Byron’s and Turner. The only edition which con- 
Moore’s Works in 1 Vol. tains “ The Minstrelsy of the Border.” 


: In 4 Vols. 12mo, price 10s. 6d. 
THE MINSTRELSY OF THE BORDER. 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


Consisting of the Ancient Battaps of the Scottisn BorpER, many of 
which set to music will be found in this edition. It is illustrated by Turner, 
and contains many valuable Notes and Introductions by Sir Walter. 


SCOTT’S MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS. 


1°. For £4 4s., the Aurnor’s|2°. For 26s., the 
Favovnitz Epiriox, in 28 Vols. Eprrrown, in 3 Vols. Royal 8vo, with 
12mo, with 56 Engravings from Turner Three Illustrations. 
—Portraits and Maps; and consisting The Tavss or 4 GRawDFATHER can 
of “The Life of Napoleon,” “ Tales be had separate, in 3 Vols. 12mo, price 
of a Grandfather,” &c, &e. 12s,; or in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, price 6s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
By J. G. LOCKHART. 


In 16 Vols. 12mo (AuTHOoR’s Favourite Epition), with 20 Engravings 
from Turner and others, price 30s.; or in 1 Vol. (PzorLE’s Epirioy) Royal 
8yo, price 10s. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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A LIST OF VALUABLE BOOKS 


SELECTED FROM THE EXTENSIVE STOCK OF'™ 


DAVID NUTT, FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 270, 


STRAND. 


ANGLICANE SOCIETATIS HISTORICE LIBRI IMPRESSI. A 
complete set of the Publications of the English Historical Society :—Brp (Vene- 
rabi is) Historia ‘Eeclesiastica et Historica. de Excidio 
Britannig ; ‘Historia Britonum; et Ricnarpyv Divisrxnsis Chronicon 
Richardi I. 3 Gesta Regum Anglorum et 
Historia Novella. 2 vols.—RoGzr1 pz Wenpover et Marra Pagisiensis 
Chronica. 5 vols —Fiorentit Wicorvensis DE 
Gesta Regum Angliw. 2 Parvi Historia Rerum 
Anglicarum, 2 vols.—Triveri (Nich.) Annales Regum Angliw ab Anno 1136 ad 
Annum 1307. 2 vols—Anonymi Gzsta StxpHant Anonymi Henrici V. Regis 
Anglie, Res Gestw. Avec la Chronique de. Geo. Chastelain, accompagnée d’une 
Version Anglaise et des Notes.—Curon1Qvx de la Traison, et Mort de Ricuarp IL., 
etc., avec Notes et Glossaire, et Version Anglaise:-—Coprx DrrLomaticus Evt 
Saxonict, studié et labore Jo. M. Kemble., 6 vols.—In all 29 vols. royal 8vo, 
facsimiles of MSS., beautifully printed upon paper made expressly for these pri- 
vately printed copies, for the use of the Members of the, English Historical Society, 
whose SUBSCRIPTION-PRICE, PER COPY, was £70, quite new, and bound in glazed 
vellum tinted paper, lettered upon maroon morocco, * London, 1838-58. £17 17s. 
Only 200 copies es: of which 41 sets:of the 29 vols. alone remained at the 
dissolution of the Society, in the year 1857. 

ARCHIV FUER DIE CIVILISTISCHE PRAXIS.’ Herausgegeben von 
Dr. J. J. Mittsrmarer, und’ Dr. Scuwxitzer: 35 vols, 
bound calf, hoards. Heidelberg, 1829-52. 

ART (L’) DE VERIFIER LES DATES, DES FAITS HISTORIQUES, 
DES CHARTES, DES CHRONIQUES, ete. ete., depuis la naissance de Notre- 
Seigneur. Par un Religieux Bénédictin de St. Maur. 3rd edition, 3 vols. folio, 
French calf, gilt back, scarce, Paris, 1783 £8 8s. 

—— LE MEME. Réimprimé avec des Corrections et Annotations, et con- 
tinué jusqu’a nos jours, en trois parties :—Avant I’Ere Chrétienne, 5 vols.; ; Depuis 

Jéqus-Christ, 18 vols.; Depuis l’Année 1770, .18 vols:, et 1 vol. de Tables générales 
des Noms propres. En tout 42 vols. 8v0, fine copy, half -calf, Paris, 1819. £10 10s, 

ATHENAEI OPERA GR. ET LAT. JOH. SCHWEIGHAEUSER, et 
Animadversiones in Athenaci Deipnosophistas post Isac, Casaubonum, 14 vols, 
8vo, half-russia, fine copy. Argentorati, 1801-1807. £4 4s, 

BECKER (G. G.), AUGUSTEUM OU DESCR ON DES MONU- 
MENS ANTIQUES QUI SE TROUVENT A DRESDE.. 3 vols, fol. 153 plates, 
half morocco, fine copy (published at £18). Leipzig, 180411. £3'13s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE ANCIENNE ET MODERNE. Avec 
Supplément. 8vo0 (vol, 1-32, full-calf; vol. 33-83, half-calf, gilt 


811-53. 

BULLARIUM MAGNUM ROMANUM. Bullarun, ‘ac 
Diplomatum Romanorum Pontificum oo“ Collectio, Opera et Studio C, 
Seapee, 0 aliorum; 14 vols, in 28, Roma, 1739-44. Benedicti XIV. Pape 

Ballartum ; 4 vols., Rome, 1746-57 ; et Bullarii Romani Continuatio; vols. 1 to 14, 
in 7 vols., Roniw, 1835-49 ; together 32 vols. in 39, folio, fine set, uniformly bound 
in vellum. Rome, : 1739-1849, £42, 

This is a remarkably fine and clean copy of this valuable and scarce set of 
-books. The 14 vols. of continuation, at the publication Price, with the expense 
of binging, would, alone cost nearly as much as the whole set is marked., 

CALMET, COMMENTAIRE LITERAL SUR TOUS LES LIVRES DE 
L'ANCIEN Et DU NOUVEAU TESTAMENT (avec le texte en Latin et en 
Frangois). 9 vols., folio, very fine copy, in Frengh calf. Paris, 1724, £6 163.6d. 

CATALOGUE DES MANUSCRITS DE LA BIBLIOTHEQUE 
DES DUCS DE BOURGOGNE. 3 vols. folio, numerous 

Uf-morocco, . Bruxelles, 1842. 

CEILLIER (Remy), HISTOIRE GENERALE DES AUTEURS 
SACRES ET ECCLESIASTIQUES;; cont. Je Catal  Apaipes, ete., de Jeurs 
ouvrages, |’Histoire des Conciles, etc. 23 vols. 4to, cay Paris, £9 9s, 

(H. F.), FASTI HELLENICI = ROMANT: Civil ond 

wry Greece and Rome to the Deaths of Augustus and of 

Justin I, 5 vols boards, Oxonii, 1834-45. “(Published at £8 4s.) £5 10s. 


CONCILIA SACROSANCTA AD REGIAM EDITIONEM EXACTA. 


Quae nune quarta Parte anctior, stadio P. Lasser et G. Cosarri. 18 vols, 
folio, good , calf. Paris, 1671. ' £11 lis, 
— Idem. une vero in insertis S.- Bauvzir et Jo. Harpurnt 
ete. etc., cum Apparatibus duobus, curante N. CoLETo. vols, 


2 
conPUS M GRAECARUM. “Edidit ‘hve. Boxckuivs. 


3 vals. folio, very fine’ copy, half-Yound ‘Berolini,'1828-53. ° 


_CUVIER, RECHERCHES .SUR |LES OSSEMENS FOSSILES. Oi 


Yon rétablit les caractéres de plusieurs Animaux dont les, Révolutions du Globe 
ont détruit’ les Espéces. Nouv. Edition,-entiérement' refondue. 5 vols. 4to, por- 
trait numerous plates, copy, in calf, marble:l edges, Paris, 1821-23. £6'6s, 
‘CYRILLI (Alegpsidrini), OPERA’ OMNIA GILECE. ET, LATINE 
AUBERTI. ‘6 vols. in 7, folio, calf, cance. Paris, 1638. 
DU CANGE, GLOSSARIUM MEDIAE ET INFIMAE LATINI- 
Cam Su Atos ful gilt dacs, 
SCHEL, 7 V 
Parisiis, 1840-50, 14s. 
DUGDALE ), MONASTICON “ANGLICANUM: oa History the 
Abbeys and other Monasteries » Heaptiales Frierie’, aitd Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches, = in England and Wales. 8 vols, folio, 250 plates, half bound, 
morpceo, London, 1846. (Published at £31 108.) 8 18s, 
DUMONT (Jean) ‘ET J CORES UNIVE VERSEL DIPLO- 
MATIQUE DU DES GENS. de Paix, d’Alliance, 
etc., faits en. Europe depuis présent. 
Histoire des Anciens Traités jusqu’a \emaine. 2 vols.—Supplément au Corps 
Diplomatigque. 3 vols.—Dx Saint-Prest, Histoire des Traités de Paix du Dixsep- 
tiéme Siécle, 2 vols.—et Lectenc, N iations Seerétes touchant la Paix de Mun- 
anal @Osnabrug. 4 vols.—Complete in 19 vols, folio, a.remarkably fine copy in 
white Dutch vellum. Amsterdam and La Haye, 1796. £10 10s. 


ECKHEL, TET NUMMORUM VETERUM, &c. 8 vols. 4to, 


Vienne, 1793. Os. 
ENC CLOPEDIE, oU DICTIONNAIRE RAISONNE DES SCIENCES, 
des Arts, et des Métiers Dipgrot et 17 vols.; Suppiément, 


par 
4vols.; Planches, 12 vols.; et Tables, 2 vols. En tout 35 vols. folio, hantlsomeély | 


bound fall gilt back—a very choice and Paris, 
0 10s, 


ETYMOLOGICON MAGNUM SEU VERIUS LEXICON SAEPISSIME 
YOCABULOEDS folio: INDAGANS. Recensuit et not. var. inst. Tx, 
Garsrorp half-russia, marbled edges, Oxonii, 1848. £2 2s, 

FABRICII (J. A.), BIBLIOTHECA LATINA; SIVE NOTITIA AUCTO- 
RUM VETERU. i LATINORUM. 2vols:4to, Venetiis, 1728.—Ejusdem Bibliotheca 
Latina mediae et infimae aetatis cum Ch. Scnoxtrezni. Editio 
italica a P, J. D. Mawst, e M.SS. edit., correcta, illustrata, aucta. 3 vols. 4to,, 

wii, 1754.—Together 5 vols, ., uniformly ‘bound in calf, VERY SCARCE. £555, | 


—— BIBLIOTHECA GRAECA SCRIPTORUM MONV- 


MENTA INTEGRA, aut 
Accedant C, A. Heumanni 
gilt. Hamburgi, 1790—1) 


enta edita extant, editio quarta, cur. J. C. Haruxs, 
lementa inedita, et 13 vols. 


FREYTAG (G. W.), LEXICON _ABABICO-LATINUM. 4 vols 


‘fine copy, half-bow . Hale, 1830. 
edition tion, 4to, half-russia. Hal, 1837. be. 


 METASTASIO, OPERE. po 
-MILTITZ (Alex, de) 


P> et Additamentis Ade- |. 


GERDIL (Giac. Sigion, OPERE edite et init da D. Lzop. 
Scat). 20 vols. half-calf, very scarce, Rome, 1806-21. * £14 14s, 

GUIGNES (De), HISTOIRE GENERALE DES HUNS, DES TURCS, 
des Mogols, et des autres .Tartares occidentaux, etc., arent et depuis J. Ch, 
jusqu'x présent.- 5-vels, Mo, elegantly bound incalf, gilt-backs, Paris, 1756, £5 5s. 

HOUARD (M.),' TRAITES SUR LES‘ COUTUMES ANGLO-NOR- 
MANDES, publiés en-Angleterre, depuis le onziéme, jusqu’au 
6 vols. 4to, calf, gilt, fine copy. P: 1776, 

LANGLES, L., MONUMENTS ANCIENS ET MODERNES DE 
LIN: DOUSTAN, décrits sous le double Rapport et 
2 vols. folio, half’ bound russia, 144 plates and 3 maps. 

LEIBNITII OPERA OMNIA, Nunc primum colleeta, ete. L Devers 
6 vols, in 7.. Ato, half- morocco, uncut, very scarce, Geneve, 1768, £3 10s. 

(Guill. j, HISTOIRE DES SCIEN CES MATHEMATIQUES EN 

TALIE, Notes et Additions, 8 vols. in 4. 8vo, half-calf. Paris, 1838, £2 2s. 

LIONVILEE: JOURNAL “DE MATHEMATIQUES PURES ET 
APPLIQUEES. Années 1836-55. 20 vols. in 4to, very neatly bound in 
calf: (Published‘at 600 francs unbound.) 

LUTHER’S SAEMMTLICHE WERKE HERAUSGEGEBEN YON 
PLOCHMANN UND IRMISCHER. 68 vols. in 37. Small 8vo, very neatly 
bound in half-calf. Erlangen, 1826-55. £7 7s. 

MAIT (Angeli, Cardinalis), Auctores Classici Greci et Latini, e Vaticanis 
Codicibus editi. 10 Vols. 8vo, handsomely Lound in full calf, gilt back, marbled 
edges.’ Rome, 1825-38. (Published at (£12 10s.)° * £8 18s. 6d. 

PATRUM SPICILEGIUM ROMANUM, cum. ‘Preefationibus biogra- 

phicis_ et et nonnullis, 10 very thick vols, 8vo, 
marbled edges.’ Rome, 1839-44. £9 9s. 

— SCRI ORES VETERES :—Angeli Maii Striptorum Veterum Nova 
e Vaticahis eruta, 10-vols,royal ‘4ta, facsimiles, 

, gilt back. Rome, 1825. 

Vitus ET N OVUM. YESTAMENTUM EX ANTIQUISSINO 
CODICE VATICANO ED. Anextvs Matus; Card.) 5 vols. folio, 
‘ bound in full calf, gilt ba Rome, 1857. #11 11s. 

MARTENS, RECUEIL DES TRAITES D’ALLIANCE, de Paix, de 
Tréve, de Neutralité, de Commerce, ete., conclus par les- Puissances de l'Europe, 
ete., depuis 1761 jusqu’ présent. 8vols. Nouveau Recueil, par. Cu. pe Martens, 
ct MuRHARD, 16 vols.—Nouveau Supplement. 3 —Table Generale 
Chronol. et Alphabétique des Vols, 1—24. Nouvegu Recueil, continué jusqu’a l’an 
1857, par F, MurHarp et SarmigR, Vols. 1—15.— fogetlier 46 vols. 8vo, half ound 
calf, contents lettered, Gottingen, 1841-57. £16 15s 

MEDICORUM GRAECORUM OPERA QUAE EXSTANT. Gracce et 
* Lat. Curatit C. G. Kiinn : Aretaeus, 1 vol.; Dioscorides, 2 vols.; Galénus, 20 vols.; 
Hippocrates, 3 vols. Together, 26° “vols. Bv0, sewed, Lipsiae, 1821-30, £4 4s, 

portriatt, and numerous calf 


gilt, printed on thickest paper. Parigi, 17: 
MANUEL.DES CONSULS, 5 vols. in 2, half. 
Bound morocco, cloth sides, Berlin, 1837-39. 
MONTUCLA (J. F.), HISTOIRE DES MATHEMATIQUES, 
origine jusqu’a nos jours, -Nouv. édit., considérablement augmentée. 
45 plates, 2 portraits, calf, very scarce. Paris, an VII. 
NOTICES. ET EXTRAITS DES: MANUSCRITS DE LA BIBLIO- 
THEQUE DU ROI. 14 vols. 4to, calf, gilt back, fine copy, Paris, 1787. £10 10s. 
OTTONIS THESAURUS JURIS ROMANTI, Continens Rariora meliorum 
Interpretum Opuscula. 5 vols. folio, French calf. Trajecti, 1733. £2 12s. 6d. 
PLATONIS OPERA OMNIA, recens. et comm. instruxit G. aaeeen. 
10 vols. in 11, 8vo, newly bound, half-calf. Goth, 1846-59. £5 lbs. 
This copy includes the latest editions of the yarious works, and roy the 
2 volumes of the “ Leges,” which have just been published. 


PLINIL (C. Secundi), NATURALIS HISTORLZ LIBRI rape te 


recens. et comm, crit. indicibusque instruxit Jun. 8 vols. in 

somely bound in calf, full gilt. Gotha, 1851-58, - 
PLOTINI OPERA OMNIA. Porphyrii liber de Vita Plotini cum Marsilii 

Ficini Commentariis et ejusdem interpret. castigata, Opera F. 3 

Ato, full-calf, gilt backs (published at £6, unbound). Oxonii, 1855, £2 16s 


POLI,:CARDINALIS; EPISTOLA, et aliorum ad ipsum,’studio et labore 


A. Martar Gurrtnt, ‘Cardinalis. Praemittuntur Vita Poli, animadversiones 
Epistolas IL., J. et Diatriba Editoris ad Epistolas, ete. 5 vols. 
4to, fine copy, in calf, gilt backs, very.scarce, Brixiae, 1744-57. £6.16s. 6d. 
POTHIER (R. J.), QUVRES. Cont. les Tzaitésdu Droit Francais. Nouv. 
edit. par M. Durr. 8 vols. in 4, 8v0, half calf, gilt back, Bruxelles, 1829-34, £2 2s. 
RITTER (Carl); DIE ERDKUNDE IM VERHAELTNISS ZUR 
NATUR UND ZUR GESCHICHTE DES MENSCHEN, oder allgemeine Ver- 
we Geo 20 vols. in 22, including | 2 vols. of Register, 
boind, half-calf, gilt back.. Berlin; 1822-56, 
ROLLIN, wire COMPLETES. Nouvelle édition 
30 vols. 8vo, calf, with Atlas, best and only complete edition. , 1830, £5 10s. 


M. 


-SANDELIN (A), REPERTOIRE GENERAL D’ECONOMIE POLI- 


TIQUE, ANCIENNE ET MODERNE. . 6 vols, royal Svo, half calf, very neat. 
La Haye, 1850. (Published at £6 unbound.) £3. 


‘SISMONDI, HISTOIRE DES FRANCAIS. ‘31 vols. owt 


of print and scarce. Paris, 1821-44. _ 

SOTHEBY (S..L.),. PRINCIPIA TYPOGRAPHICA. The Block- “Books, 
or Xylographic Delineations of Scriptare ‘History.issued in Holland, Flanders, and 
Germany during the Fifteenth Century, exemplified and considered in connexion 
with the Urigin of Printing; with an Cae to elucidate the Character of the 
Paper-Marks of the Period. 3 vols. folio, with a great samber facsimiles in 
woodcuts, half morocco, uncut. London, 1858, Z£il ils. 

STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN, THEOLOGISCHE. Herausgegeben von 
und Umprgit. 1828-58. 31 vols. 8vo, half-calf. Hamburg. £14 14s, 

' -This celebrated Review contains contributions by all the most eminent Theolo- 
- gians of Germany during the last thirty years. 

THEOPHYLACTI OPERA OMNIA, Grece et Latine, cum Dissertatione 
de Gestis et Scriptis, ac Doctrina. ejusdem, curis Dz Ruseis et B. ert, acce- 
dunt Euthymii Zigabeni Commentatio in Psalmos, Gr. et Latine. —_ — 
vellum; very scarce.; Venetiis, 1754-63. 

(2UVRES COMPLETES. 71 vols. 8vo, portrait, hal calf. 

fine copy. Paris, 10s. 

WILKINS (D.), CONCILIA MAGNE BRITANNLE ET HIBERNTE, 
a 346, ad Londinensem, 1717. 4 vols. folio, 

ond 

_ZEDLER (Joh)! iVERSAL-LEXICON ALLER WISSENSCHAFTEN 

UND gh rg Mit Supplement, 68 vo's. folio, vellum, fine copy. 7 and 

2-5-4, 


Leipzig, £14, 
is in every Way a most If we consider its date, 
it leaves the celebrated Encyelopedies and the Dictionaries of Trévoux, Martiniére, 
and Moreri far behind; embracing, as it does, in its multitudinous contents, ali 
pe a do, ‘and, at the same time, an infinity of subjects which they do not treat 

he work is so hly esteemed in the Britis Museum, that three copies 


have been purchased for establishment. 


zs Atton Epwanrps, at their 


London: Printed and J 


, Islington, at the Office, 39, Southampton-street, Strand, 


» 4, Chandos-street, Coven: » In the County of Middlesex ; and Published by 


same County November 5, 1859. 
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